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THE BELL SYSTEM IS PUTTING MORE THAN 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS IN NEW FACILITIES 


We are doing this because we are 
confident that growing America will 
need, buy, and use more telephone 
service tomorrow than today. 


We are doing it to improve our serv- 
ice further and make the telephone 
even more convenient. This we are 
sure will stimulate more use. 


These 1958 expenditures are higher 
than the average in the post-war years— 
and close to the highest in any year. 


A stimulus to the economy 
of the whole country 


Our goal, as I have said, is to serve 
you better than ever. In addition, the 
wav this money flows out to other busi- 
nesses stimulates the economy of the 
whole country. 


Wherever there are new telephone 
buildings going up, or jobs of mainte- 
nance, there is work for local builders, 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
painters and many others. 


Our spending means business too for 
thousands of other companies and 
workers in those companies. Last year 
the Bell System through Western Elec- 
tric, its manufacturing and purchasing 
unit, bought from 33,000 firms through- 
out the country. Nearly nine out of ten 
of these are small businesses, each with 
fewer than 500 employees. This year 
again we expect to buy about a billion 
dollars worth of goods and services 
from other industrics. 


To go ahead with our 1958 construc- 
tion, we in the Bell System have raised 
nearly a billion dollars of new capital 
in the last six months. Obviously, in- 


vestors will continue to entrust their 
savings to us only if they can expect 
reasonable earnings on the money they 
risk. 


Good service at reasonable profit 
keeps the road to progress open 


So telephone progress—and the ad- 
vantage to all that comes from our 
pushing ahead—begins with our faith 
that Americans want good and improv- 
ing service at prices which allow a fair 
profit. 


This is the way of life which in our 
country has stimulated invention, 
nourished enterprise, created jobs, 
raised living standards, and built our 
national strength. As long as we live 
by this principle, the future of the tele- 
phone is almost limitless in new 
possibilities for service to you. 


(af¢—~ 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Monagemixl for. Cnovoth 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


June 1958 To properly premier our face- 


lifted front cover (hope you 
like it!) we asked Harvard 
Business School for a picture of 
MANAGEMENT POLICIES its current Advanced Manage- 
Successful Executive Action Requires Toil Charles F. Johnson ment class. Not only is the 
. : . course itself highly relevant to 
Is Gravel Grating Emotions in Your Company? Robert Sessions the executive development 
The Corporate Gift: Can It Be Creative? E. D. Schlutter theme of this issue, but the 
HBS campus is one of the 

Nation’s loveliest 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


Keep Wage Policies Flexible . Next Wouth 


Flow Chart Your Systems Problems. Walter S. Athearn 


What do salesmen think of 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES their supervisor, their com- 
pany? Using data from an ex- 

How to Hatch a Product From an Idea Charles Saunders-White tensive, intensive survey, 


Small Company—BIG COMPUTER Charles F. Clayton Robert Ross reports what sales- 


, men think is wrong with sales 
New Systems and Equipment . management, and the remedies. 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
Dr. McMurry and Dr. Shaef- 


When Do You Plan to Be President? Richard D. Gleason sor conchae thelr commesien. 
You Can So Make aSpeech.... . John Regis Dolan tion series with a summary of 


See Yourself as Your Subordinates See You E. M. Ryan face-to-face communication be- 
tween top management and 


rank-and-file employees; they'll 

SPECIAL INTEREST also summarize their general 
. Li site approach to communication: 

Travel Without Tears. . Tom Mahoney the need to look below the sur- 
face to get a system that works. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH ne © 


Setting Clerical Standards Also articles on raising mon- 
ey, avoiding supervisory over- 

DEPARTMENTS rulings, how Bell & Howell is 
beating the recession, systems 


Observations of Our Roving Reporters 40 Books for Executives analysis in records manage- 
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When You Need a 
Business Service, 
Consult This 


Directory 


Helpful facts useful in 
finding and selecting: 


e Management Consultants 

© Office Help Services 

e Sales Consultants 
Advertising Agencies 
Methods Engineers 
Industrial Caterers 
Consulting Engineers 
Labor Consultants 


and 100 other classifications of 
Business Consultants 


Plastic-Bound $5 
on Approval 


(Plus Postage) 


Dartnell 
Publications 
Inc. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





Operation Upturn 


HERE is a chap in our town who 
has quite a reputation for call- 
ing the turns in the stock market. 
He sold out his holdings when the 
market crested and waited for the 
prices to fall off under pressure of 
adverse earnings reports. Last 
week, he went into the market in a 
big way. He is betting that the 
slide is bottoming off, and a slow, 
if spotty, rise in prices lies ahead. 
He may be wrong. No one can 
tell for sure how deeply public 
confidence in the future is rooted. 
But I string along with Stanford 
Smith of General Electric, who re- 
minded a group of business-paper 
publishers in New York that the 
present economic situation has 
some decidedly bright spots which 
are not receiving the public atten- 
tion they deserve. 

Take unemployment, for _ in- 
stance. It has been a favorite whip- 
ping boy for the politicians. We all 
sympathize with those who have 
lost their jobs because of sagging 
corporate profits. But remember 
there are well over 60 million still 
gainfully employed. 

Then there are the headlines 
about falling profits. True, big cor- 
porations are reporting first-quar- 
ter losses in profits. However, most 
of them are still making money and 
there are thousands of well-man- 
aged small companies that are do- 
ing quite well. Consumer and serv- 
ice industries are zipping along— 
like travel, for example. 

Nor is that all. As Mr. Smith 
pointed out in his talk, what we are 
experiencing is a rolling adjustment 
centered in the heavy industries. It 
is natural and to be expected in a 
competitive, private-enterprise 
economy. Smith enumerated many 
other reasons why we can expect 
an early upturn and why General 
Electric is putting its chips on that 
happening: 


1. Total disposable personal income of 
Americans has risen steadily from $71 
billion in 1937 to about $300 billion a 
year and stands near this record level 
today; 


. Our population is expanding by 3 mil- 
lion people a year, and those industries 
that are geared to population growth 
have marvelous opportunities to expand; 


. Credit is readily available to responsible 
American citizens and businessmen today. 
People are paying off their installment 
debts far faster than they are taking on 
new commitments; 


. Defense expenditures are _ increasing 
sharply and are likely to run well ahead 
of the increases so far announced; 


. Machine tool orders, often regarded as 
an index of future business activity, in- 
creased in March for the third successive 
month; 


. Housing starts are expected to run 
around 1.1 million dwelling units, a 
tremendous market; 


. Quite a few industrial companies, includ- 
ing Du Pont, Union Carbide, International 
Business Machines, and General Electric, 
have reported signs of an encouraging 
upturn in orders in recent weeks; 

. In many basic materials, production has 
been cut well below current consumption 
rates, and, in some lines, liquidation of 
inventories has gone about as far as 
it can; 

. This seems to be an extremely opportune 
time for industrial companies to purchase 
modern, cost-saving tools and equipment; 

. While the stock market has largely lost 
its reputation for forecasting of eco- 
nomic trends, the fact that it has held 
up so well in recent weeks is a source 
of confidence; 

- A quarter-million new classrooms are 
desperately needed and actually ought 
to be built before September 1959; 


. Farm income is running at a_ higher 
annual rate than any time since 1953. 
This means good business in all of those 
hundreds of communities whose busi- 
nesses are geared to the farmer market. 


The only way that America can 
get back on the good-business track 
is for each one of us to take a good 
hard look at what is right with the 
country and find a way to keep our 
business growing and thriving. Peo- 
ple have the money. They have the 
need for what we sell. It is up to us 
to make them want what we have 
to sell more than they want the 
money. It is that simple. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





» office expense 


because it carries 
~~” 
a triple cargo of ink! 


INTRODUCING THE NEW LONG-WRITING 





Holds 3 times more ink... 
Writes 3 times longer than ordinary 
office ball pens ... save up to 2/3 


Whether you measure its capacity in INK SUPPLY ALWAYS VISIBLE 
miles of writing, thousands of words 


or grams of ink, the long-writing 
champ of office ball pens is the Auto- 
point CARGO Office Pen. In addi- 
tion, ink supply is completely visible. é 
Impossible to run out of ink acci- 
dentally. Turn-tip Point Protector 3 
and removable clip—included at no 
extra charge. No bothersome refills. 
Available in blue/black ink, red or 
green ink, Real-Thin Fine Point and 
Reproducing ink. 














Depending 


CARGO Office Pen is sold on model. 
Less in dozen 


i i —_ Exclusive licensee under U.S. Patent +4: 
exclusively by Stationers No. 2,249,163. Other Pats. Pending ‘. quantities. 
Not available elsewhere 





Autopoint Co. Dept. No. 15 
3200 Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send FREE CARGO Office Pen sample and information on how 
it “FIGHTS OFFICE EXPENSE”. 


Send Coupon for ana NAME TITLE 
SAMPLE of Autope FIRM 
CARGO Pen ADDRESS 
ae.  . CITY & STATE 
STATIONER 


Autopoint Co., Division of Cory Corp. STATIONER'S ADDRESS 
3200 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Cllrt. from Featere 


Slips and Buzzes 


We read with interest the article 
on brainstorming in the April issue. 
We are familiar with the Osborn 
technique of brainstorming and the 
Crawford “slip technique,” but would 
like to know more about the Gordon 
method and the Phillips “buzz” ses- 
sions, Can you send us more detail on 
these two methods or tell us where 
we may locate the information?- 
C. K. HELLEBUSH, JR., general sales 
manager, Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter 1, N.Y. 


Dr. William J. J. Gordon of the Arthur D. 
Little Company explained his method in the 
November-December 1956 issue of that 
splendid journal, the Harvard Business Review. 
Your query alerted us to the possibility of an 
AMERICAN BUSINESS article, which Dr. 
Gordon has agreed to write. His technique 
has been considerably refined in recent 
months. 

Dr. Don Phillips, president of Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Mich., developed the ‘‘buzz 
session” technique. Seminars on the method 
will be held at the college July 21-July 24 
and August 4-7. 


Training for Management 


In one of your issues of AMERICAN 
Business I recall reading that you 
offer advice to business management. 
I need some advice in that regard, 
and I think that your company is 
in a position to suggest what I need. 

In the last 10 years I have expanded 
a one-man operation grossing $20,000 
to one with 12 employees grossing 
$300,000. Management has been lack- 
ing during this growth because, capi- 
tal being limited, I have been doing 
a major part of the outside selling 
myself. Now my problem is: Where 
do I start to educate myself in the 
management I need?—WILBuR E. 
WYNMAN, Wynman Dahl Co., 375 
Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


We assume from your letter that you are 
currently studying some good course in busi- 
ness management, such as that offered by the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. To broaden 
your knowledge of sound management prac- 
tices, we suggest adding to your library 
several handbooks on those phases of man- 
agement of most importance to you and your 
business. Select those with a wealth of case 
material, rather than handbooks which treat 
the theory of management. You are getting 
that from your home-study course. 

But reading, important as it is to your 
success, should be supplemented by personal 
contact with other businessmen who are suc- 
cessful s. We suggest joining (if you 
can qualify) the local chapter of the Young 
Presidents Organization. You will also find it 
helpful to participate in at least two confer- 
ences annually where current management 
problems ore discussed, such as those con- 
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ducted by Dartnel!l or the American Manage- 
ment Association. From these you will learn 
the “do-how" as well as the “know-how.” 


The Storm Continues 


When I read the debate on brain- 
storming in your April issue, I was 
already aware of both the affirmative 
and the negative statements of both 
authors through other readings and 
discussions. On the other hand, I had 
been looking forward to seeing Mr. 
Benson’s rebuttal, which was certain- 
ly most disappointing. 

Furthermore, I would be very in- 
terested in seeing Mr. Benson’s rebut- 
tal to the rebuttal of Mr. Bristol. 

Mr. Benson concludes, as his sole 
rebuttal, that “the intelligence of the 
reader must be the judge.” It seems 
to me that this leaves it rather obvi- 
ous to the reader to conclude that 
brainstorming, utilized in its proper 
perspective within the creative prob- 
lem-solving process, is an extremely 
useful tool for the individual. And 
the individual is in the last analysis 
always responsible for final action, 
no matter to what extent he may 
delegate in the process.—SIDNEY J. 
PARNES, director of creative educa- 
tion, The University of Buffalo, Buffa- 
lo, New York. 


Another Puzzler 


In your February 1958 issue, Part 
I, in the article “Business on the 
March,” you make reference to the 
psychological puzzler Gestalt-box 
test. I am interested in obtaining this 
test and I have tried, without success, 
to secure one in New York. Apparent- 
ly it is not listed in the reference 
manuals, and I wonder if you could 
tell me where I might get one copy 
of this. Thank you for this informa- 
tion—A. W. S. THOMSON, Fortune 
Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


According to Dr. Howard S. Hunt, head 
of the psychology department at Chicago U, 
it is probably impossible to purchase this test 
from any of the psychological test publishers, 
but he remembers it was once used as part 
of the old Thurstone test. It is rarely used to 
measure, but is more an experimental test. 
You can find reference to it in College 
Psychology, by Warner Brown and Howard C. 
Gilhousen (Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 


What's in a Name? 


I have just finished reading an in- 
teresting article about changing cor- 
porate names, in the May 1958 AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS. 

I note that Detroit Harvester 
wishes to change its name and that 
they are open to suggestions. Here 
are a few: 

1. Agrimotive Implements Corp. (of 
Detroit) 


. Diversified Metal Products, Inc. 

. Deharco Metal Products 

. Fabricola Parts Corp. 

5. Related Metal Products, Inc. 

. Farmotive Implements Corp. 

. Essential Equipment Corp. 

Should they find one among these 
that fits the bill, they may use same 
without obligation.—E.ias Roos, 
president, Jacks Letter Service, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


This letter is a copy (with obvious changes 
in pronouns) of one sent by Mr. Roos to 
Detroit Harvester Co. We thought our readers 
would enjoy seeing it. 


Work Measurement 


In the February issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, one of your readers re- 
quested a two-part article entitled 
“Measuring Clerical Work” (Septem- 
ber 1954). If possible I would like a 
copy of that report.—Mrs. Dorotuy 
K. Gorpon, librarian, The Shaw- 
Walker Co., New York, N. Y. 


More Wall Charts 


In your December issue you printed 
a letter which requested a simplified 
wall chart method of recording the 
status of various projects. 

You replied that you were sending 
copies of various material which 
might answer the question. I wonder 
if you would be kind enough to send 
me similar material or suggest some 
sources of supply.—D. S. SmItH, office 
manager, Meridian Mutual Insurance 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Petty Thievery 


Some company has published a 
book about petty thievery, embezzle- 
ment, and how to set up offices and 
other business procedures to minimize 
such losses. This book was approxi- 
mately the same size as the Reader’s 
Digest, but not as thick—it contains 
only 15 or 20 pages. Do you have this 
particular book or any other on this 
subject which we could borrow for a 
short time? 

If you do not have a book on this 
subject but know where we can ob- 
tain one, I should appreciate your 
letting me know.—FRANK W. DeE- 
FRIECE, JR., general manager, The 
S. EH. Massengill Co., Bristol, Tenn. 


Sounds like “Embezzlement Controls for 
Business Enterprises,"’ written by Lester A. 
Pratt and published by the Fidelity Deposit 
Company of Baltimore, Md. Another most 
helpful brochure on the same subject is ‘How 
to Save 31 percent of Profits," available free 
from the Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N. 
Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Push the button and copies flow! 


Here, as caricatured by Artzybasheff, 
is the mighty Copyflo® continuous 
printer—automatic, push-button xe- 
rography at its brilliant best—whose 
enormous appetite for volume copy 
problems is matched only by its speed, 
versatility, and high quality of output. 

Wherever low-cost, volume copy- 
ing is the need, look to automatic 
xerography for the happy solution. 
Copyfio printers turn out dry, positive 


prints up to 11 or 24 inches wide (de- 
pending on model) , ready for imme- 
diate use. Copies emerge at the rate 
of 20 feet a minute, an 814”x 11” 
print in less than three seconds. 
Copyflo continuous printers en- 
large, reduce, or copy size to size. 
They offer the speediest, most flexible, 
most economical way to get copies 
precisely like the original from micro- 


film or original documents. 


For further information write to: 
Dept. 58-80X, Hatomw Xerox Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 





Ltalic Styling & 


A NEW CONCEPT OF EXECUTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


... dramatically achieved through the tasteful inter- 
mingling of exciting new materials, colors and design. 
Limitless in variation, Italic Styling can be tailored to 

the precise character of the business — the personality 
and taste of the executive. 


To acquaint yourself with this magnificent furniture, the 
focal point of Italic Styling, and our complete interior 
design services, call your GF dealer or branch, 

or write for your full-color Italic Styling brochure. 
GF Studios, Dept. A-14, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 


€ Ktalic Styling BY GF stuDIOS 
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All knowledge about management belongs to one of these four categories 























2A.ADJUSTING THE 
INDIVIDUAL 
TO THE TASK 

















Successful Executive Action 
Requires Four-in-One Toil 


F he is doing his job well, the 
typical business executive is 
probably doing a deft job of allo- 
cating his time among four major 
activities—planning, decisionmak- 
ing, administrating, and leading. 
Some choose to concentrate on 
one pre-eminent company need. 
This is the case with the president 
of a fast-growing electronics labo- 
ratory in San Diego. “How do I 
spend most of my time?” he re- 
phrased a recent question. “That’s 
easy to answer! Raising money or 
figuring out ways to raise money.” 
Such specialization doesn’t al- 
ways reflect preoccupation with a 
pressing need. Sometimes it is a 
reflection of purely personal 
strengths—or weaknesses. For ex- 
ample, William C. Durant—the 
man who put General Motors to- 
gether—was a chaotic administra- 
tor and had a lot of trouble getting 
along with people. He made his 
mark (and a lot of money, too) 
because he had the vision 40 years 
ago to understand what has be- 
come self-evident only recently: 
For an automobile company to 
grow and prosper, it must make 
and market a full line of cars. 
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It is necessary to fault Sewell 
Avery’s morbid planning for the 
great postwar depression that 
never occurred as well as the 
cantankerousness that caused 
scores of his best executives to 
resign. But he was a brilliant ad- 
ministrator. After all, for years 
not only did he direct the daily 
destinies of Montgomery Ward but 
U. S. Gypsum as well! 

Yet these are not the patterns of 
behavior that executives can pru- 
dently seek to copy now or the 
profit-seeking company can _ re- 
ward. Neither the narrow special- 
ist nor the uncanny genius flowers 
well in the current climate. 

To lapse into a seasonal meta- 
phor, today’s executive must be 
able to hit to all fields and be a 
good glove man as well. The scar- 
city of such big-league talent 
makes an important prologue to 
any review of contemporary man- 
agerial techniques. Good executives 
are in short supply for two glar- 
ingly apparent reasons: 

1. Relatively few persons have 
the aptitude—the can-do—to suc- 
cessfully carry out the fourfold 
managerial responsibilities, 


A review of contemporary 


managerial techniques 
By 
Charles F. Johnson 


2. An even smaller number pos- 
sess the incentive—the will-do— 
to make the required effort, which 
is both physical and intellectual. 

The price certainly is high— 
most executives interviewed in the 
preparation of this report con- 
fessed that they put in at least a 
60-hour work week; the AMERICAN 
BUSINESS Survey of the Month in 
April revealed that executive home- 
work is increasing; conventions 
and business trips keep executives 
away from home a great deal of 
the time. 


ONG hours, hard work, but rich 

satisfactions. This pain-pleasure 
equation describes the executive's 
lot. And all the significant signs 
point to an intensification of these 
triumphs and tribulations as the 
United States economy continues 
its apparently irresistible drift 
toward greater and greater intri- 
cacy: swifter technological obso- 
lescence; sharper competition; 
greater political intervention; di- 
minishing supplies of high-grade 
raw materials and adequately edu- 





cated employees; growing tax bur- 
dens required to protect the Nation 
from a resourceful and implacable 
enemy; rising costs and relatively 
inelastic prices; more costly, com- 
plicated plant and office equipment 
that is less and less “tolerant” of 
mismanagement; and dozens of 
other factors—some general, some 
peculiar to particular industries. 

But this drift to greater com- 
plexity has been somewhat coun- 
terbalanced by a compensating 
process: the development of the 
arts and techniques of manage- 
ment. In each of the four areas of 
managerial action—planning, de- 
cisionmaking, administering, and 
leading—methods and machines 
have become available to those 
with the expertness and the will- 
ingness to use them. 


Planning 


Business planning has been facil- 
itated by many factors; one of 
them is the increasing availability 
of facts, figures, and statistics. De- 
spite its forbidding title, the Sta- 
tistical Abstract has deservedly 
been receiving increasing use, not 
only by large companies (Gen. 
Robert E. Wood relied on _ it 
heavily in planning the expansion 
of Sears) but by small ones, too. 
The secretary-treasurer of a 150- 
employee company declared that if 
he were to start his own business, 
“I'd get a copy of the Statistical 
Abstract before I bought a type- 
writer.” 

As Peter Drucker put it, “There 
is only one valid definition of busi- 
ness purpose: to create a cus- 
tomer.”’ Most planning rightfully is 
concentrated on general marketing 
strategy and investment. It does 
not concern itself with elements 
that are beyond control; it seeks 
to recognize, isolate, and deal with 
the future’s controllable elements. 

One use of planning is to prepare 
a company for future events on an 
orderly basis; e.g., to arrange for 
the provision of additional capaci- 
ty, trained personnel, and financing 
to meet the sales of the future. It 
may also suggest fruitful projects 
for research and development. 

Many companies have found that 
long-range planning tends to inte- 
grate departmental planning by 
providing common objectives for 
production and sales. 

While it certainly is not unani- 
mous, the general conviction is 
that the executives who are re- 


sponsible for day-to-day manage- 
ment of a company cannot be made 
fully responsible for the long-range 
planning of even a medium-sized 
organization. The British manage- 
ment consultant, Lyndall F. Urwick 
(who developed the chart on page 
7), used this analogy recently: 
“The general who is responsible 
for winning tomorrow’s battle al- 
most invariably tends to overin- 
sure the present at the expense of 
the future. He cannot afford to 
lose; his job and reputation are on 
that hand.” 


N his McKinsey Foundation Lec- 

ture last May 6, Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, president of E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, ex- 
plained how the planning-execution 
burdens are distributed in his 
organization: 

“Two committees of the board 
of directors have responsibility for 
the affairs of the Du Pont Co. 

“The responsibility for the com- 
pany’s operations is assigned to 
the executive committee consisting 
of eight vice-presidents and the 
president as chairman. 

“The business itself is divided 
among 11 industrial departments, 
each with a general manager who 
has authority and _ responsibility 
almost equivalent to that exercised 
by the president of an independent 
subsidiary. Each general manager 
is responsible for his department’s 
production, sales, and research and 
so his job embraces the depart- 
ment’s future as well as its present 
performance.” 

Notice the deft allocation of 
responsibility-authority and _ the 
careful balancing of planning- 
deciding. 

Most planning, whether by Du 
Pont or by the owner-operator of 
a one-man wood-turning shop in- 
terviewed, involves new products 
(“customer creation’’). There are 
low-cost techniques for developing 
new products. George H. Brown, 
marketing research manager for 
Ford Motor Company, listed two: 

1, “Listen carefully for gripes on 
the part of the customer. When- 
ever there is discontent with one 
existing product, there is a chance 
for someone to make money. Take 
notes when talking to consumers. 

2. “Study homemade products. 
People are always improvising 
gadgets that often improve a prod- 
uct. Watch for these—they can 
contain the germ of a new-product 
idea.” 


Decisionmaking 


In most companies, “planning” 
connotes a program projected well 
into the future and marked with 
explicit, if flexible, goals. Decision- 
making deals with less-long-range 
determinations. It is conventional 
to label decisions involving risk 
“strategic” and to call more rou- 
tine problem-solving conclusions 
“tactical.” 

Since decisionmaking responsi- 
bility has powerful tendency to 
ascend to the top of the organiza- 
tional chart, most soundly man- 
aged companies provide middle 
management and supervisors with 
a manual; the typical person of 
this grade is most uncomfortable 
without a ‘“‘book’”’ to rely on. Force 
him to make all tactical decisions. 

Risk-taking decisions have been 
greatly facilitated by three post- 
war developments. 

Perhaps the most important of 
these is the availability of more 
pertinent data, better organized 
data, and more comprehensive data 
provided by electronic computers. 
Releasing top management from a 
labyrinth of irrelevant detail, these 
machines can simulate the condi- 
tions under which proposed policies 
will operate and test them. They 
can lay before a businessman an 
assortment of facts and alterna- 
tives in order of desirability and 
probability of success. 

The second technique, Opera- 
tions Research, is a helpful legacy 
of World War II. When the scien- 
tists who delivered the first radar 
set to the R.A.F.’s Fighter Com- 
mand proved so helpful, the officers 
in charge began asking for assist- 
ance in solving command problems 
like this: “Which is better, to 
scramble fighter planes to investi- 
gate a target when it first appears 
or hold them long enough to find 
out whether the target is a friend- 
ly plane or a diversionary raid?” 


MAJOR manufacturer recently 
used an electronic computer 
and Operations Research to deter- 
mine the cheapest distribution pat- 
tern from plant to dealer. Some 
8,000 unknowns went into the pro- 
gramed study. These included 
plant production schedules, orders, 
inbound freight costs, assembly 
plant production costs, and profit 
margins. 
Robert G. Brown, a member of 
the Arthur D. Little Operations 
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Research group, bracketed the type 
of problem appropriate to his 
specialty: “It should be complex 
so that the high-powered methods 
employed are justified. It should 
be important so that the results, 
when obtained, are worth the 
effort. It should merit a new 
attack, so that research is 
needed. It should include measur- 
able elements and factors, which 
can be well defined, so that mathe- 
matics is a reasonable language for 
dealing with these problems.” 

The third decisionmaking tech- 
nique involves the stimulation of 
ideas and is most frequently em- 
ployed at the problem-solving level. 
This is the use of a group of ex- 
ecutives to generate solutions to 
perplexing questions. One such 
scheme—questioned somewhat of 
late—is “brainstorming.” Dr. 
William J. J. Gordon has developed 
another technique (soon to be de- 
scribed in an article by him for 
AMERICAN BUSINESS) so promising 
that he was awarded a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant to refine and 
expand it. 

Management by exception, the 
“game theory” (a theoretical ap- 
proach for evolving an optimum 
strategy) and “operation gaming” 
(a framework for making trial- 
and-error solutions in which the 
war-game technique is applied to 
business) are two other proce- 
dures of promise and expanding 
application. 

The comment of Fred Maytag II, 
president of The Maytag Company, 
concerning the debate about brain- 
storming in the April issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, supplies an 
apt epilogue to this section: 

“The important thing, of course, 
is to reach the correct solution and 
to be able to recognize it as such.” 


Administrating 


Far from being humdrum, ad- 
ministration—for those skilled in 
it—is a most creative and essential 
activity. Even the most exalted 
executive must struggle with some 
“administrative details.”” (The Du 
Pont executive committee member 
still has to supervise his secretary. ) 
After all the routine details have 
been committed to procedure, cre- 
ative administration comes into 
play, though fine judgment is re- 
quired in programing these details. 

The executive who can adminis- 
trate successfully is one not af- 
flicted with what the French call 
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a “deformation professionelle”—a 
compulsive return to the fascinat- 
ing particulars of some earlier 
functional work; such as sales, 
controllership, or production. The 
successful administrator never 
loses sight of his company’s main 
objectives as he organizes his own 
work and directs, guides and inte- 
grates the activities of those who 
work for him. 

How many subordinates should 
report directly to the executive- 
administrator? Many companies’ 
experience corroborates the dictum 
of Mr. Urwick: 

“No superior can supervise di- 
rectly the work of more than five 
or, at the most, six subordinates 
whose work interlocks.” The nearer 
the job to the apex of the organiza- 
tional chart, the more closely is 
this dictum observed. 

Delegation and the relationship 
to the deputies have been the 
object of much recent study. In an 
attempt to define the areas of dele- 
gated responsibility, some compa- 
nies have prepared job descriptions 
for top management. Such formali- 
zation is not widespread, however. 
But there is much interesting em- 
phasis being placed on liaison be- 
tween the chief and the delegates, 
though this has yet to attain the 
efficiency of electronics “feedback,” 
the word hopefully applied to it. 

“The most valuable executive is 
the one who is training somebody 
to be a better man than he is,” 
R. C. Ingersoll, president of Borg- 
Warner, said not long ago. The 
best administrators are of course 
the best trainers since such experi- 
ence equips subordinates to handle 
the emergencies that consume so 
much administrative time. Execu- 
tives who have to spend much time 
putting out fires have little time to 
look at the trees—to say nothing 
of the woods! 


Leadership 


So much bathos has been bleated 
by luncheon club speakers and 
others about “leadership” that it 
would be easy to suspect that the 
rifle platoon leader’s “follow me” 
remains the only way to inspire 
mature subordinates. While it is 
justified, this cynicism can be 
misleading. 

Psychology, which may yet justi- 
fy its right to be called “the 20th 
century’s decisive science,” has re- 
moved some aspects and attributes 
of leadership from mumbo-jumbo 


and made them explicit, attainable, 
and practical. 

Four techniques have helped 
many companies improve the qual- 
ity of their leadership: 


1. Specific communication pro- 
grams to eliminate all that is 
ambiguous about company plans 
and prospects, authority, individual 
duties and futures. 


2. At a higher level, periodic 
interviews between subordinate 
and superior, using merit ratings 
or appraisal findings. 


3. Periodic employee opinion 
polls to measure morale and to 
identify legitimate causes of any 
poor morale. 


4. Careful prehiring selection 
programs to weed out the imma- 
ture, the hostile unleadables. 


Since most normal employees 
prefer to be led, the successful 
leader rarely vacillates; he is not 
authoritarian but neither is he 
weak, Fillmore H. Sanford has de- 
scribed the good leader as “strong, 
a good disciplinarian, but warm 
and friendly and willing to give 
recognition when it is warranted, 
concerned with ‘little people,’ and 
willing occasionally to give a sub- 
ordinate a break.” 

He gives his undertaking a clear- 
cut objective, has a good system of 
communication, takes time to ex- 
plain, and seeks constantly a better 
understanding of his subordinates’ 
inner workings. 


Conclusion 


The instruments of management 
certainly haven’t been refined to 
the degree of those used in piloting 
and navigating an airplane. Never- 
theless, it is no longer necessary 
for an executive to fly by the seat 
of his pants. 

The growing use of sophisticated 
management techniques is_ evi- 
denced by the increasing numbers 
of senior executives who take time 
to attend such university programs 
as Harvard Business School’s 13- 
week advanced management 
course, which runs during the 
regular college season; and such 
summer programs as the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s advanced 
management seminar; Stanford 
Business School’s executive devel- 
opment program; and Cornell’s— 
to name a few. 

The managerial revolution rolls 
on! 
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How to Hatch a Product From an Idea 


By Charles Saunders-White 


Partner, Lawrence-Leiter and Company 


HAT happened to that project 

to redesign the tooling for 

the thermothrocle? And another 

thing—six months ago we decided 

to go to a standard cost system. 

Has anybody done anything on this 

yet? Who is holding this thing up? 

Who is responsible for starting this 
project?” 

Have you ever said anything like 
this to yourself, to a department 
head, or to a committee? If you 
are a president, an executive vice- 
president, a plant manager, or a 
division head, you most certainly 
have unless you are one of a 
fortunate handful of American 
business executives. 

Think back over the last 12 
months. How many different proj- 
ects seemed like good ideas that 
somebody should do. something 
about or report on? Read the 
minutes of your committee meet- 
ings over the last two years if you 
want some idea of the mortality 
rate of “ideas” in your company. 
And this mortality not only affects 
ideas—it affects decisions to take 
action which have never had life 
breathed into them but have died 
at birth from negligence or in- 
attention. 

What are some of the causes be- 
hind your competitors’ moving 
ahead of you, your best men leav- 
ing you, or a general feeling of 
lack of adequate progress? You 
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know you are as intelligent as your 
competition; you know you hire 
key men at comparable industry 
and community rates; and you 
know that you are not sitting on 
your hands—and yet, somehow the 
jobs don’t get done! 

It is just good management to 
make an inventory of these causes 
and, in so doing, give some deep 
thought to project development 
planning and reporting. 


The Birth of the Project 


ROJECTS are conceived in the 

mind of a man or as a result of 
collective effort in a meeting of 
several minds. The best insurance 
for healthy survival will require 
that two things be done as soon as 
the germinating process is com- 
pleted. The first of these is to 
write a brief description of the 
project and get those who are “in 
on” the project to agree that it is 
a proper description. The second 
thing to accomplish at once is to 
appoint a project co-ordinator. 

There is no reason to take alarm 
at this latter item, even if your 
company is small. A good admin- 
istrative assistant can do the job, 
or perhaps the division head or the 
department head most concerned 
with the project should be ap- 
pointed. ‘he key to the whole mat- 
ter of project development is that 


somebody with intelligence be ap- 
pointed to a definite responsibility 
for the task at once. 


Project Analysis 


Ta first task of the project co- 
ordinator is to analyze the proj- 
ect to determine what is involved. 
He will do this from his own 
knowledge and from brief discus- 
sions with others most likely to 
know. This is no more than a 
“parts list” of all the significant 
pieces of work which must be per- 
formed to complete the project. 
Since first things must come first, 
it will be seen that the major 
projects can be divided into Phase 
1, Phase 2, and so on. Each of 
these phases will contain a certain 
amount of detail necessary for 
completion which will be listed in 
approximate order of logical per- 
formance within each phase. 

The project co-ordinator, in do- 
ing this, should remember one im- 
portant thing: Each item of detail 
must be functionally the responsi- 
bility of only one organizational 
group. 


Allocation of Responsibility 


Wn the details of the project 
known, it is now possible to 
establish responsibility for each 
item of detail. In consultation with 
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department heads functionally af- 
fected, the co-ordinator will obtain 
commitments concerning the per- 
sons to whom each item of the 
project is assigned. This project 
will be accomplished through the 
efforts of people—we must know 
who the people are. 


Timing the Project 


T the time the project was 
agreed upon, some idea of the 
optimum date of completion was 
probably discussed. This was, most 
likely, an “off the top of the head” 
opinion based on rough estimates 
of the time involved, or it may 
have been arrived at as a manda- 
tory date based upon the pressures 
of the situation. In either event, it 
is doubtful if full consideration of 
timing could have been properly 
given, since the details involved 
could not be fully known in ad- 
vance of the project analysis step. 
The next step, therefore, is 
again the responsibility of the 
project co-ordinator. In discussion 
with the individuals to whom re- 
sponsibility has been allocated, he 
will determine the calendar time 
they will require to perform their 
individual portions of the project. 
A necessary consideration at this 
point in the project development is 
the understanding, by all con- 
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cerned, that the calendar timing of 
each responsible individual is based 
upon the assumption that all neces- 
sary work by other individuals 
will be performed on time. 

No consideration is given to the 
possibility of “B” not being able to 
do his job because “A” has not 
completed his part. Full considera- 
tion, however, will be given to the 
possibilities of the individuals con- 
cerned being able to work simul- 
taneously on the project where, for 
example, the work to be performed 
by “C” is in no way affected by 
the work required of “A.” 

With this information at hand, 
the project co-ordinator is now in 
a position to prepare a preliminary 
draft of the project planning sched- 
ule. The phases and items of the 
project have been identified, re- 
sponsibility for each item has been 
allocated, and a tentative schedule 
for start and completion of each 
item has been established. 

It will be wise to set the tenta- 
tive schedule on a weekly reporting 
basis over a period of 10 weeks to 
complete the project, based on the 
information supplied by those af- 
fected or on the target date set by 
management. The length of the 
calendar scale and frequency of re- 
porting is determined by the length 
of the project and management’s 
reporting requirements. 


PROJECT PLANNING SCHEDULE 


PROJECT Name. SUBSTITUTE RAW MATERIAL FOR WIDGET PARTS - PILOT RUN 














Co-ordination Meeting 


SSENTIAL to the orderly de- 

velopment of any project, where 
two or more individuals are func- 
tionally responsible, is an under- 
standing of responsibility and 
agreement on timing  arrange- 
ments. For this reason, a meeting 
would be held at which all affected 
individuals would be present to dis- 
cuss the detailed responsibility and 
the timing which has been tenta- 
tively set. 

The purpose of this meeting is 
to discuss the project planning 
schedule; this assures that no de- 
tail has been overlooked, that re- 
sponsibility is clear, and that the 
timing is both logical and possible 
of accomplishment. The changes, 
additions, deletions, or adjustments 
that the tentative schedule may 
require are taken care of in this 
meeting. 

When the meeting adjourns, a 
firm project planning schedule has 
been established which is accept- 
able to all concerned. Start and 
finish dates for each item of work 
and the total project are as valid 
as any production schedule. The 
frequency of reporting perform- 
ance is agreed upon. 

The project co-ordinator will, as 
the result of this meeting, be able 
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to revise the project planning 
schedule as necessary, and have it 
reproduced by whatever means are 
at his disposal. A final copy can be 
issued to those affected, to guide 
them and to permit the reschedul- 
ing of personal or departmental 
workloads that may be necessary. 


Progress Reporting 


T each reporting date the proj- 
ect co-ordinator will obtain 
from the responsible individuals 
their percentage of completion 
statements. These percentages are 
then shown on the master project 
planning schedule cumulatively 
from one reporting date to the 
next on the appropriate line. By 
this means, the performance in any 
given report period can be readily 
identified. At the same time, per- 
formance to date against the sched- 
ule is visible on each item. 
Where progress is being achieved 
on or ahead of schedule, and where 


the project co-ordinator is not in- 
formed of any major problems in 
connection with project perform- 
ance, the co-ordinator will issue 
revised project planning schedules 
to all affected individuals, showing 
current status as of the latest re- 
porting date. 

When the project co-ordinator is 
made aware of problems which 
will affect the scheduled comple- 
tion of any item, he calls a meet- 
ing of those identified with the 
project to discuss the problems, In 
such a meeting, all factors retard- 
ing the project, causes or responsi- 
bilities for poor performance, time 
extensions, additional manpower 
requests, or matters affecting pri- 
ority over other projects or work- 
load, are discussed and decided. 

To save time in meetings, it 
would be the responsibility of the 
project co-ordinator to be the 
spokesman for the group in ex- 
plaining status to date. He would 


also summarize the factors retard- 
ing progress as scheduled. By this 
means, the meeting time is reduced 
to a concentrated effort on the 
solution of such problems as may 
have arisen since the last reporting 
period. 


Summary 


ROJECT development planning 

and reporting can be accom- 
plished for large and small projects 
in terms which can be compre- 
hended by all concerned. With the 
appointment of a project co-ordi- 
nator and by the use of a simple 
chart for each project, every factor 
or item involved in the project, 
plus the time for performance, be- 
comes a permanent record against 
which performance is measured. 
Voluminous reports from affected 
individuals are eliminated, and at 
no time is the project out of con- 
trol beyond the frequency of re- 
porting required by management. 





Keep Wage Policies Flexible, Advises Chicago U Professor 


HEN shaping employment and compensation 
structures, employers should take a closer 
look at employee preferences in the manner of 
payment. George P. Schultz, professor in the 
School of Business of the University of Chicago, 
told a University panel discussion that he believes 
firms will do best if they slice up the total wage 
bill to meet the compensation preferences of the 
people in the labor supply they draw on. 

Despite present pressure from the labor market 
and unions to provide a package of benefits tailored 
to the needs of an aging work force, employers 
should be cautious about establishing too rigid a 
structure of benefits, Mr. Schultz said. When this 
labor force changes to a younger one, employers 
may be handicapped in attracting young workers. 


Likewise, technological change may increase a 
firm’s need for technical and professional people. 
Many of these persons prefer to work variable 
and unusual hours. For others, a change of work 
routine is almost a necessary condition for effec- 
tive performance. 

One way to achieve this flexibility in the labor 
supply is to put more emphasis, for a while at 
least, on the old-fashioned notion of ‘‘cash on the 
barrel head,” instead of on fringe benefits. 
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“A second suggestion is more difficult for busi- 
nessmen to swallow. It is that the firm offer a 
somewhat different package to obviously different 
groups, so that there is a wider range of choice 
about working time. 


“For example, long and costly commuting sug- 
gests that shorter workdays make little sense. If 
full-time workers do want more leisure, they will 
want it in lumps as holidays, long summer week 
ends, or extended vacations,” he concluded. 
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When 
Do You Plan 
to Be 


President? 


By Richard D. Gleason 


Executive Career Consultant 


ANY fine companies have been 
experimenting for years with 
executive development programs. 
As early as 1948, the Navy made 
an excellent study of what 53 lead- 
ing companies were doing by way 
of formal executive development 
as a guide to its own development 
programing. 


Need for Self-Development 


Even the best of these plans is 
quick to declare that each indi- 
vidual is responsible for his own 
self-development. Also, those who 
are fortunate enough to participate 
in a formal, company-sponsored 
program must supply most of their 
own motive power. 

By and large, only the industrial 
giants can or do sponsor organized 
programs. Then, only a select few 
employees are chosen to partici- 
pate. One firm with more than 
200,000 employees, for example, 
puts only a few hundred carefully 
picked people through its training 
program. 

So, what about the ambitious 
person with average—or even 
above-average—ability? What can 
he do to get ahead? Industry ur- 
gently needs able men; _ there 
always is plenty of room at the 
top. But what is he going to do 
about his own road to success? 
What are you going to do? 

There are several factors the 
ambitious person has to consider 
in building his own self-develop- 
ment program: 
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Objectives 


Depending on his age, a person 
should have five-, 10-, 15-, and 20- 
year objectives as to what position 
he wishes to hold at each mile- 
stone. Many people are surprised 
and even startled when we suggest 
that such a schedule or timetable 
is possible for their careers. Yet, 
these same people would never 
think of taking even a simple trip 
without a road map and some idea 
of when they would arrive. So, why 
travel life’s most challenging road 
without goals and schedules in 
mind? 

This, incidentally, brings up the 
most important single reason for 
job unhappiness: The person did 
not know where he wanted to go 
and just happened to be available 
when the wrong job came along. 
Even some of the personality mis- 
fits are not misfits at all—it may 
be as simple a matter as being in 
positions which do not suit their 
temperaments. We all know the 
person who detests details but is 
cooped up in the most demanding 
job, or the pretty good idea-man 
tied to the most prosaic of duties, 
or the individual who beats his 
brains out trying to sell when he 
just isn’t equipped to take the re- 
buffs as well as the thrills of sell- 
ing, or the “staff” type of person 
who is not making out in “line” 
responsibilities and vice versa. 

Usually, therefore, it is best to 
start with a realistic long-range 
goal. Many people aspire to be a 
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corporate president. Many don’t, 
and some are not suited. But, for 
the sake of example, let’s say you 
want to be a corporate president at 
the peak of your career. Then, to 
continue our realism, we must set 
a target date—and, because most 
presidents reach that level around 
age 50, let’s make that the target 
age. 

Now suppose you are 30 and that 
you are in sales, or accounting, or 
manufacturing, or engineering, or 
industrial relations. First, what are 
your routes to the top, and at what 
ages should you plan to reach each 
way station? Should you take any 
detours or make any lateral moves 
to broaden your experience, and 
at what points? 

The answers to these questions 
are highly individual, which ac- 
centuates the need for self-develop- 
ment. But there are some reliable 
guides. For example, again work- 
ing backward, a presidential candi- 
date probably should be a vice- 
president by age 42 to 45; and 
preferably he should be strong in 
at least two fields to give him 
broader management scope. Going 
back further, he should have his 
first-level supervisory job in his 
early thirties and middle-manage- 
ment levels in his late thirties. 


Finding Out What It Takes 


These measures, at best, are only 
rules of thumb. They should not 
necessarily discourage the person 
who has passed any of these mile- 
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stones. Nor should they cause the 
person ahead of the pace to rest on 
his laurels. But they do point up 
the fact that a person can and 
should set objectives for every five 
years of his career. 

Having done some real soul- 
searching on what the objectives 
should be, the would-be executive 
must then determine broadly what 
each job along the way requires. 

The one requirement common to 
every plateau on the road upward 
is the ability to get along with and 
accomplish things through people. 
It is a strange fact of life that 
nearly everyone considers himself 
a master in his human relations. 
Yet, statistics year in and year out 
show that from 70 to 90 percent of 
the people who fail on jobs, fail 
because of personal relationships. 
Equally strange is the fact that 
many, if not most, of these people 
are technically competent. 

Expressed another way, proper 
attitudes and behavior are critical 
factors in any man’s success, He 
must be willing to assume team 
responsibilities as a member of the 
team. At the same time, he must 
inspire teamwork by his leader- 
ship. There are many good ways to 
develop one’s abilities with people 
—on the job, extracurricular tasks 
of leadership in clubs or church 
or fraternal groups, and public 
speaking and personality develop- 
ment courses, to name just a few. 

Supposing a person has a spe- 
cific career objective for each five 
years for a 20-year period. If he 
takes each position, he can rather 
easily determine the five or six 
main requirements for each spot. 
For example, a general sales man- 
ager must: (1) manage the depart- 
ment, (2) supervise his sales force, 
(3) be a strong personal salesman, 


(4) know channels of distribution, 
and (5) use advertising and sales 
promotion tools. The president, on 
the other hand, must: (1) be a 
strong administrator; (2) operate 
profitably; (3) set policies and pro- 
grams with schedules for their 
accomplishment; (4) maintain 
good relations with the public, cus- 
tomers, stockholders, employees, 
and unions; and (5) co-ordinate 
sales, finance, manufacturing, en- 
gineering, and personnel functions 
for the company. 


Implementing Your Self- 
Development 


By analyzing the new require- 
ments for each job advancement in 
relation to his own timetable, the 
executive who is planning his own 
self-development knows what he 
has to learn to do and how much 
time he has to acquire the knowl- 
edge or skill. 

There are many ways to improve 
one’s background and the really 
determined executive will use all of 
them. 


1. Personal Programs for Read- 
ing and Study. These are foremost. 
But, because time is of the essence 
in getting ahead, great care should 
be exercised in having a planned 
program and being sure the ma- 
terials are the best for the purpose. 
Dedicated public librarians can be 
very helpful in supplying bibliog- 
raphies and information as to the 
particular qualifications of the 
author. Correspondence school 
courses also can be helpful if the 
school is reputable in its field and 
the course is carefully selected to 
fit a specific need. 


2. Leading Universities and Busi- 
ness Schools. These can be most 
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helpful because their courses are 
organized to meet business require- 
ments. Generally, it is advisable to 
concentrate on one school and to 
work for credits so that you can 
get a degree or at least have meas- 
urable credits to which you can 
refer. These schools often can be 
helpful in planning personal read- 
ing and study programs either with 
or without their tutorage; but, of 
course, much is to be gained by 
college level instruction and the 
automatic deadlines which such 
courses provide. 


3. On-the-Job Training. Many 
companies use rotation from one 
position to another as the founda- 
tion for their executive develop- 
ment programs. Therefore, the ex- 
ecutive on the way up should seek 
opportunities to move into certain 
key spots, even if the moves oc- 
casionally are lateral or even 
slightly downward when vital ex- 
perience is missing. A great deal 
depends on the company, of course. 
But, usually, companies are eager, 
if not anxious, to help promising 
people get needed experience. 


4. Advanced Management 
Courses. These are extremely help- 
ful to the upper-level executive or 
young man with exceptional abili- 
ty. These vary as to courses and 
required time. The Executive Pro- 
gram of the University of Chicago 
takes several evenings a week 
(nearly every evening when study 
time is counted) for two years, and 
a Master’s degree in Business Ad- 
ministration is granted. Harvard 
Business School, on the other hand, 
has a 90-day, full-time Advanced 
Management Course. Many leading 
schools and universities have simi- 
larly good plans you can inquire 
about. 
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Keeping Yourself Sold 


It is one thing to prepare for the 
future. It is another to be “tapped” 
for advancement when openings 
occur. Many capable people fail to 
progress because they don’t keep 
the boss “sold” and do not use the 
means at their command to let him 
know that they are eligible for 
advancement. 

What better way to get a pay 
raise than to show one’s ability to 
do bigger things? Yet, a majority 
of people, when they feel forced to 
ask for a raise, use economic need 
—the rising cost of living—as the 
excuse instead of appealing to the 
employer’s self-interest by showing 
what they can do for him that’s 
worth more money. 

Here again, the analysis of what 
the next job requires can be a 
great aid. But it is not enough 
just to claim you can meet the 
requirements. Any novice can get 
a list of job requirements and 
claim he can do them; but it takes 
experience to prove it. One good 
method, therefore, is to build 
stories about each requirement 
showing similar problems you have 
faced successfully. Then, by show- 
ing how you solved those problems, 
you show how your mind works— 
and, after all, employers are pay- 
ing for a mind. The results you 
achieved in solving the problems 
give some measure as to the effec- 
tiveness of your thinking. 

It is amazing how few bosses 
really know what an employee has 
accomplished. Or if he did know, 
often he has forgotten. So, it pays 
to remind him judiciously and at 
propitious times so that he will 
know you are promotable. Some 
people even hide the fact they are 
taking special courses while others 
feel it wise to have a transcript of 
their marks sent to the boss. How 
you do it, or when, has to be per- 
sonalized—but, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t hide your light under a 
bushel. 


Change Companies Intelligently 


And, if advancement avenues 
seem to lead to another company, 
it usually is best to conduct a dig- 
nified campaign to reach all the 
logical prospects. In this way, you 
can look at all the jobs available 
in your field at a given time and be 
more certain that the move is a 
real career choice and not just an- 
other job. Also, since time is such 
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an important factor in getting 
ahead, it is important to be as sure 
as possible that one doesn’t waste 
time on a job which does not con- 
tribute to the career objective. 

Here are some principles to 
guide in evaluating jobs: First, 
there are many reasons why it 
usually is better to try to advance 
within a company. But, if an insur- 
mountable stymie exists, face up to 
the fact and plan an orderly move. 
Second, normally we do not believe 
a person should change companies 
for less than a 25 percent increase. 
Many firms would raise the salary 
of a good man that much to 
keep him. 


Your Self-Development 


Also, the risks and uncertainties 
of any new job—and the fact that 
it takes nearly a year to get really 
settled in a new situation—make 
the 25 percent raise a good yard- 
stick. Third, when you do change 
companies, explore the true ad- 
vancement opportunities and don’t 
be glamorized by promises. Look 
into all the facts you can get. You 
have just as much right to check 
the employer as he has to investi- 
gate you. If he resents it, he is 
not the kind of man you want to 
work for anyway. 


Of primary importance to every- 
one is the need for a realistic goal 
with a road map and milestones to 
mark the way. Then you must 
learn what is required of you on 
each job advancement. From this, 
you can plan the method or meth- 
ods which will make it possible to 
get the required knowledge and 
skills. Always, yes always, keep 
yourself sold with your boss. And 
practice getting along with and 
accomplishing things through 
working with other people. 

Avoid changing companies too 
often—or at all if you can. But if 
you must change, market yourself 
just as you would a product or 
service by first analyzing what the 
customer (the employer in this 
case) wants, and then wage a good 
sales campaign. 

Another important aspect of 
self-development is that you re- 
view and revise your goals and 
plans once a year, preferably 
around the beginning of each new 
year. 

It is more than a myth or slogan 
that “‘there’s plenty of room at the 
top.” The truth is that the tougher 
the times, the more desperately 
business needs good key people at 
all levels. But it is largely up to 
you to be ready for promotion and 
to keep yourself sold. 





Better Business Letter Contest Nears End 
As Entries Pour in 


Awards for the most effective 
business letters will be made next 
month by the judging committee 
for the Twentieth Annual Dartnell 
Gold Medal Award Contest, it has 
been announced by J. C. Aspley, 
president of Dartnell. 

Judging will be on the basis of 
results, whether the letter is a 
sales, credit, collection, good-will, 
or other type of communication. 
Contestants may enter any number 
of letters in the award contest, as 
long as they are accompanied by 
an entry form. 

Of particular interest in relation 
to today’s markets, of course, are 
letters which help salesmen in 
their efforts; but any type of letter 
that has brought the results for 
which it was written may be 
entered in the contest. 

A letter that has brought in a 
high percentage of returns on a 


sales effort; one that has caused 
a disgruntled customer to return to 
the fold; a communication to em- 
ployees which has prevented a mis- 
understanding or a lapse in em- 
ployee morale; a really original 
and effective condolence or con- 
gratulations letter—all are worthy 
of consideration by the judges. 

Following the judging, the Gold 
Medal Letters will be published in 
a portfolio, and will also be issued 
as part of the Dartnell Better 
Letter Service. Winners of the 
awards will receive Gold Metal 
certificates which are suitable for 
framing. 

Further details on the contest 
and sample entry forms will be 
sent by Dartnell on request. Please 
address Gold Metal Award Editor, 
The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 
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OT long ago a whimsical little sign could be found 

on the desks of hundreds of American business 

executives. It read ‘“Nulle Bastardo Carborundum,” 

and carried with it a less-than-literal translation: 

“Don’t let the gentlemen of doubtful ancestry grind 
you down.” 

The pedantic signs referred to nobody in particular, 
of course, but were highly prized by their owners as a 
polite little acknowledgment of the abrasive elements 
that grated them in the ordinary course of their work. 
The sign’s popularity among management men focused 
attention on one of the growing needs in management 
today: the need for managers and other company 
professionals to recognize their own frequent, often 
unconscious, contributions to friction within the 
company. 

The task of understanding the principal friction- 
producing elements peculiar to the higher echelons of a 
business organization can be helped some by reviewing 
a few characteristics of this behavior pattern: 

The employee with an assigned function, or a mana- 
gerial responsibility in an organization, is constantly 
seeking the interpretation of his assignment, and is 
probing the boundaries of his domain in search of its 
limitations. He usually develops a personal interpreta- 
tion of these limitations that he expects others to 
accept and recognize. When something occurs that 
seems to threaten this private interpretation, almost 
anything can happen. 

The suggested methods for smoothing the abrasive 
points presented here require an ability to translate 
the results of such understanding into corrective 
action. Few have this needed ability; but anyway, 
here goes. 


1. Answering Questions That Have Not 
Been Asked 


Not infrequently, an ambitious employee, condi- 
tioned by a lifetime of leadership lingo, will spend 
weeks or even months struggling with a company 
problem; and, in the flush of success, submit his solu- 
tion to a superior in a written report or brochure. He 
then waits, and waits some more. He is expecting 
something. A test picture of his daydreams at this 
point might reveal that he expects anything from a 
short but friendly telephone call, on up to a new office 
with a bigger title on the door! Rarely does the dream 
of the moment come true, but he is indeed very willing 
at this point to accept almost any substitute. This is 
the point where bosses make their most vivid im- 
pressions upon the struggling subordinate. 

Contrary to popular belief, you can practically set 
aside the concept that the boss is too busy to notice 
a brochure or special report when it is laid on his desk. 
He didn’t get to be boss by ignoring reports or items 
that are brought to his attention. He probably prides 
himself on his ability to scan-read and to be selective 
about what he reads in total. Actually, the death rate 
for answers to unasked questions is high because most 
of the training or “executive hardening process” ex- 
perienced by the boss is immediately arrayed against 
them. 
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Is Gravel 


Grating Emotions 


In Your Company? 


Why and How to Reduce 


The reaction of the boss to his subordinate’s bro- 
chured brain child can take any one of several different 
twists as compared to the ambitious employee's 
thoughts on the subject. For instance, he can think: 
“This is not timely—he cannot possibly have all of the 
facts . . . I didn’t ask him for this information—this 
is not truly his sole responsibility . . . presumptive— 
this one was batted around long before he ever came 
with us ... he should have conferred with someone 
before wasting his time—we’ll have to have a little 
talk someday ... again, I didn’t ask for this, and 
soierm...” 

The boss’ ruminating stage, brought on by the first 
brief encounter with an answer to an unasked question 
or unposed problem, can evoke almost any type of 
reaction; but the possibility of such reaction living up 
to the expectations of the volunteer problem-solver 
is decidedly remote. 

Well, what should an ambitious employee do: 
ignore the obvious need for answers to questions the 
boss should ask but doesn’t? The answer is yes— 
usually. Judgment based on experience with the boss 
must be relied upon if no directions can be found on 
the package. But being prepared with the answers is 
quite another matter. 

When the boss is ready and wants to ask questions, 
he likes boy scouts. Be one if you can. The most 
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Executive Friction 


It is ironic but true that many other- 
wise able executives seem prone to 
‘personal practices that can make life 
in an organization a private hell for 
themselves and others." This article 
dissects some of these habits and pre- 
scribes remedies. Its aim is not to con- 
vert executives from autocrats into 
wishy-washy democrats, but to show 
how productive and pleasant it is to be 
a benevolent autocrat. The author, a 
corporate executive himself, is also 
vice-president of the Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association 
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By ROBERT SESSIONS 


acceptable approach for an ambitious employee to 
use, when answers start popping into his head, is 
usually the opposite of what he is naturally inclined 
to do. Instead of providing the answers he has cooked 
up, he should submit questions that, if answered, 
might result in a boss-approved or even a boss-re- 
quested assignment. 


2. Ignoring the Other Fellow 


This brings us to one of the biggest intraorganization 
friction producers of them all. To understand this 
one, remember about the employee’s private interpre- 
tation of his own area of responsibility. The ambitious 
employee is constantly probing to learn the limits or 
boundaries of his authority and responsibility. He 
knows he must do this in a socially acceptable manner. 
And he must do it in accordance with the unwritten 
rules and expectancies established by the boss. He may 
happen to work in an organization where the boss does 
not effectively insist upon teamwork whenever juris- 
dictions, responsibilities, or interests of key employees 
overlap. If this is the case, he will be tempted to ignore 
other employees when teamwork should be used. 

In the absence of strong directives from the boss 
that spell out the kind of teamwork expected, the most 
conscientious employee on the management level will 
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finally succumb to the temptation to ignore others who 
should logically expect to be consulted or advised— 
this can and does become a vicious cycle. The employee 
ignored begins to ignore the ignorer, and the ignorance 
from then on is assured! This is a mighty expensive 
luxury in any company—and very widespread. 

Once this friction-producing disease starts to spread 
in an organization, only the boss can stop it. He has 
to make it a punishable sin for any employee to ignore 
the jurisdictional responsibility, or even the related 
interest, of another employee as it pertains to com- 
pany plans and projects. Ignorance of why the other 
fellow needs to know should not be a valid excuse for 
very long. 

The boss should make it clear that he intends to 
keep track of and reward those who train themselves 
to co-operate with others in the organization. He 
should make it equally clear that he is somehow going 
to mete out special punishment to those who fail to do 
so. He should point out that the first decision to be 
made in making any decision for the company is who 
should be included in the deliberations. 

He should point out that the habit of making a 
decision without the help and understanding of those 
who are or should be the most qualified and informed 
employees on the subject can only be changed by prac- 
tice. He should make it clear that the employee’s 
success will be measured in large degree by his ability 
to provide answers or action based upon the consensus 
(including the dissenting opinions). And, finally, he 
must make it an offense of considerable magnitude 
whenever he is obliged to deal with the belated objec- 
tions of those who logically should have been invited 
to contribute their time and talent to the decisions. 

What about the boss himself? A special case? Not 
at all. He must simply abide by the rules he sets for 
everyone else. If he doesn’t, he looks pretty silly even 
talking about it. Of course, as the invisible sign over 
the door says: ‘“He’s sometimes wrong—but he’s 
always the boss.” 


3. Two Down—and None to Go 


Some may think differently, but I would advise that 
a boss bent on avoiding friction in his organization 
should never give the same assignment to two different 
people for the purpose of checking one against the 
other. He should call them together and ask them to 
work independently so he can be assured of two differ- 
ent approaches. 

If he doesn’t, they will almost inevitably learn in 
some fashion how they are being pitted against one 
another. This happens only once to an employee, and 
from then on he will be inclined to spend many em- 
bittered hours of company time trying to find out who 
is secretly duplicating his current assignment 


4. The Right Man With the Wrong Approach 


Another costly friction producer in some companies 
is the perennial manpower budget discussion. This one 
is boss-produced friction that arises when an effort is 
made to reduce the number of employees on the pay- 
roll. The atmosphere can be polluted for many years 
to come if he makes the wrong approach. It is a matter 
of confidence and trust. 

Originally he calls for volunteer “reductions in 
personnel,” and the trusting come forth to lay their 
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suggested offerings at his feet. The sacrifices are made 
in many cases with the understanding that “if the 
work requires it, restorations will be made.” 

Then comes the test. Inevitably petitions are made 
for partial restorations. This is where the boss can 
make a mistake that will poison the wellsprings of 
confidence and trust for a long time to come. It does 
not matter so much what his decision must be regard- 
ing the number of employees he must add or subtract. 
But it matters terribly just how well everybody con- 
nected with the process feels he has lived up to “his 
word.” 

When subordinates feel that the boss has been 
careless about what he is doing now compared to what 
they “heard him say” when they were asked to dismiss 
or do without employees, then the atmosphere of trust 
and confidence has been polluted and friction develops. 

The psychology of this friction problem is interest- 
ing in that the original approach is everything. A well- 
meant, soft-spoken request that the number of em- 
ployees be reduced is almost without exception inter- 
preted as an unthinking wholesale criticism of the 
entire section or department. It implies that the de- 
partment or section head has been cheating the com- 
pany for months because its head was too lazy or 
incompetent to see the wasted manpower. It is often 
interpreted to mean that those responsible for the 
alleged overmanned condition are empire-builders first 
and loyal business aides second. 

The first step is to make a clear-cut explanation as 
to why a reduction in personnel is necessary. We may 
be sure that whatever reason is given will be assessed 
as to its defensibility from a dozen different angles and 
comparisons. “If the company wants to save money, 
why doesn’t it do so and so first, and so forth .. .” 
Some of the private charges against the management's 
ignorance of how to run the company can sound pretty 
convincing coming from accomplished people. Most of 
it is just fear-inspired emotion, but that’s the basic 
stuff of which friction is made! 

The second step is to avoid any specific request for 
a reduction in the number of employees, and insist 
upon concentrating the talk and attention on what 
reduction or elimination of work processes or services 
can be made. This, also, applies to the elimination of 
anticipated work when the need for cutting down a 
proposed budget arises. 

This is a safe nonfriction-producing area of discus- 
sion, because it pointedly assumes that the responsible 
head has used his present group efficiently and effec- 
tively to accomplish a desired result. It focuses atten- 
tion on what is being done by whom, rather than on 
the ugly unfounded pervertible suspicion that nothing 
is being done by some! It also requires the weighing 
and consideration by all concerned, of what sacrifices 
in work-accomplishment must be expected in order 
to bring about the desired reduction. 


5. The Merry Go-Arounders 


Among those who should be presented with the 
annual Friction-Producer’s Award are the habitual 
Up-Go-Arounders, and the equally devastating Down- 
Go-Arounders. They go merrily on their way around 
the authority above them, or the authority below 
them, and know full well the suspicion and resentment 
they are bound to cause. They do it because they have 
found they can get away with it; and they enjoy it. 
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They defend it on the altar of efficiency, and are prac- 
tically immune from correction by anyone except the 
top boss. 

The Up-Go-Arounder usually gets started at a time 
when his boss is out of town, or when some specialized 
problem arises. He also finds that his boss’ superior 
is quite a fellow. Being “quite a fellow” is pleasing to 
anyone. If this relationship becomes a recurring affair, 
who’s to stop it? 

The Down-Go-Arounder gets started when he 
suddenly realizes it would be reassuring to know, first- 
hand, what goes on down below. He picks somebody in 
the ranks for a special assignment, and while at first 
he may mumble something about “borrowing a man,” 
he tries them out, one by one, until the correct response 
is found. The “correct response” could be anything 
from a willingness to tattle on the whole unit (as most 
colleagues are inclined to suspect eventually), or a 
specialized relationship justifiable in every respect. No 
suggestions for correction on this one are necessary. 


6. ‘Hawkshaw the Detective" 


Talk to the members of any large business organiza- 
tion in the world and you will find at least one Hawk- 
shaw the Detective. He has a disarming manner, and 
envisions himself in the role of a confidential repository 
for inside information about others. He is not a 
rumormonger, but on the contrary is rather careful 
about his facts. He adds to the friction in two ways. 

First, he ‘suggests’ that subordinates report the 
punishable conduct of others to him. Some do, some 
don’t; but all resent or fear him. Second, he uses “‘The 
Veiled Promise” (‘we oughta get a raise, or promo- 
tion, out of this’), or the “Shadow of the Axe” ap- 
proach (“‘your attitude on this won’t do you any good 
upstairs!’”’). It is always uncertain just how far he 
can predict the future for his victims, but he probably 
gets credit for a lot more futurama than he should. 


7. The Under-Estimators 


Why do so many middle-management men habitually 
underestimate the time, money, and personnel it takes 
to do a job? Is the stream of this ulcer-activating dis- 
turbance swollen only by their incompetence and poor 
judgment? Are there other forces at work that should 
be examined, evaluated, and counteracted? 

Do the folks running departments or units of a 
business ever feel it would be “‘politically”’ unsmart to 
give an accurate estimate of costs? If so, why? Has an 
“atmosphere” been established for them? Has this 
atmosphere that reaches every nook and cranny in 
the place conditioned the thinking of individuals peti- 
tioning for small-cost projects or job-estimating as 
well? 

To combat the erosion of underestimating or over- 
estimating requires an honest testing of the ‘‘atmos- 
phere” to see what is considered normal, and then 
have some depth interviews with those employees who 
may be unconsciously using the excess spending route 
as a release for personal feelings of aggression toward 
authority. An experienced business consultant or per- 
sonnel man can do more good in this field than a 
manager. 

Needless to say, the senior executive who habitually 
underestimates the time, manpower, and painstaking 
supervision that a project requires can blow through 
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a department and leave as much grit as a Sahara 
sandstorm. 


8. The “‘Little Jack Horners”’ 


The need for approval is unusually strong in some 
organization men. They will often risk the loss of their 
integrity among colleagues in pursuit of it. 

One of the most common credit-snatching actions is 
the process of sticking a thumb into the “idea pie” of 
a colleague or subordinate. Like the fabled pie-eater in 
the corner, they usually make a mess out of the whole 
thing by pulling out the plums, and then giving out 
with the “ain’t I a good boy” routine. 

Another gambit of the credit-snatcher is to throw 
a good “idea pie’’ right out the window (and the cook’s 
hopes along with it), and then proceed to cook up one 
almost exactly like it. Often this is done under the 
delaying anesthetic of “improvement” lingo, or the 
“let’s kick it around awhile longer” routine. 

Credit-snatching, while often clever, can rarely be 
done without the loser knowing or suspecting some- 
thing about it. Naturally, he will politely but bitterly 
resent losing an expected credit. It can really be a 
psychological show-stopper when an employee finally 
realizes that on the pedestal where he should find the 
credit giver—stands a credit thief, operating without 
fear of punishment. 

Actually, the giving of credit, instead of taking it, 
can be developed into one of the most pleasantly 
powerful personality assets an executive can have. 
Playing the role of interpreter and evaluator, and 
inspiring others to do even better work is the most 
satisfying emotion a man can have. I have seen some 
real experts use this wonderful management tool. 


Conclusion—Some Questions 


Have you ever posed or received answers to ques- 
tions that have not been asked? 


Have you ever ignored someone in the organi- 
zation whose responsibility or related interest 
should have been considered? 

Have you ever indulged in secretly giving the 
same assignment to two different employees in 
the expectancy that one would disprove the 
other? 

Have you ever felt the searing unspoken 
criticism of your integrity arise from a discus- 
sion of manpower requirements? 

Have you ever wondered how many decisions 
are based on satisfying the uglier appetities of 
life under the cloak of organizational immunity? 

Have you ever been ashamed when you ex- 
amined your own stress-producing antics and 
attitudes? 


Long ago someone in an organization observed, 
“Morale trickles down from the top; it doesn’t well up 
from the bottom.” To this we must add, “and the prac- 
tice of self-examination and genuine humility by all 
of the executives and administrators in a company 
provides the most powerful and pervasive stimulant to 
high morale.” 





Flow 
Chart 
Your 
Systems 
Problems 


By Walter S. Athearn 


F ever there is a maligned, misunderstood, and 
misapplied (yet valuable) management tool, it is 
the art of systems flow-charting. Used with under- 
standing, it can graphically present a complex and 
involved sequence of related happenings in a business 
procedure. It can illustrate them so clearly that they 
can be reviewed broadly and revised intelligently with- 
out ignoring those many pernicious little deviations to 
systems that make so many new ways of doing things 
fall short of expected goals. 

But try a less thoughtfully devised flow chart; only 
the select few, perhaps only its originator, really 
understands it fully. The whole system study, in this 
case, is begun on loose sand. After a few studies 
attempted in this way, the term “flow chart” in that 
company may condense to a four-letter word. 

There are hundreds of flow-charting methods and 
variations of methods that have developed over the 
years. Some are excellent; but even these, misapplied, 
confuse rather than clarify. So the need comes to the 
systems man or office manager, the industrial engineer 
or consultant, to know what the best methods are and 
when each applies, and to develop a facility with each 
one, Let us consider some of these methods. 

In a procedural study of any size and scope, the 
first flow chart and the most generally useful one, 
perhaps, is the systems flow chart. It outlines a full 
system, be it order billing, purchasing, production 
ordering, inventory control, or the like, from the time 
the first action is taken until the last form is filed or 
destroyed. 

Just what, in that conglomerate mass of men, ma- 
chines, paper, and words that compose a_ business 
operation, should this chart depict? Basically, it is the 
web of communications—one action triggering an- 
other until the procedure is complete. 

That being so, can we further limit the term ‘“com- 
munications’? For it encompasses paper work, verbal 
instructions, phone and intercom service, and inferred 
instructions. 
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This second in a series of articles 
fundamentals of flow-charting, and 
































If we recognize that company paper work (business 
forms, memos, reports, and so forth) is the cheapest 
reliable means of communication, and that it repre- 
sents close to 100 percent of primary instruction- and 
information-giving, then we may deduce that showing 
the flow of paper work alone should give a clear 
picture of the full system. 

So then we must choose the best charting method 
for showing this paper work flow. 

There are, of course, many methods of charting 
the paper work flow. One common method could be 
called (with some impunity) Scramble Charting. It 
employs the use of arrows to show the flow of papers 
from one place to another. But even its originator 
must think carefully to untangle the web! 

Another type of flow chart shows the sequence of 
action from top to bottom. This is quite an improve- 
ment over Scramble Charting, but if copies must be 
sent back and forth a few times, the chart quickly 
becomes almost as complex. 

An even more advanced method employs symbols 
to explain the type of function being done. But each 
function is charted on a separate piece of paper, thus 
losing the interrelationship between actions. 

And so we come to the horizontal sequence flow- 
charting method shown in Figure 1. This method was 
developed some 15 years ago by the Standard Register 
Co. of Dayton, Ohio; and has been used effectively by 
it and many others with remarkably little change over 
the years. Let’s examine it closely, for this method of 
charting can indeed handle even the most lengthy and 
involved system: 


Horizontal Sequence Flow-Chart Method 


1. Each horizontal flow line across the chart tells 
the progress of a single set of forms or (when sepa- 
rated) each copy of a form. 


2. The left-to-right flow shows sequence of opera- 
tions only, with never a backtrack. 
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on systems procedures gives the 
tells how you can apply them 








3. The interrelationships of forms are clearly de- 
picted, by V’s and inverted V’s in the flow line. 


4. Simple symbols are used, with the explanation of 
the action written next to each instead of off to the 
side or bottom of the page. 


5. The horizontal rather than vertical flow does not 
restrict the chart to the size of a page or even the 
height of a room. Charts over 20 feet long remain clear 
and effective, where the system involved is that 
lengthy and involved. 


6. Most important, this chart can be read and 
understood easily, with but the briefest explanation 
of symbols. It is possible to review this type of chart 
with men who have never seen one before and who 
have only passing acquaintance with the system being 
considered, and they will follow it with critical under- 
standing. 


How does one go about making up this horizontal 
sequence flow chart? The tools are some sheets of 
quarter-inch graph paper, preferably about 17 by 22 
inches, a symbol templet, several sharp pencils, and a 
large pencil eraser. 

The sheets and templet are both available through 
the Standard Register sales offices in most cities 
throughout the country. The graph paper is also avail- 
able at some stationery stores, or can be made to 
order. The best, perhaps, is a translucent sheet, 25 
percent rag stock for good erasability, with faint blue 
grid lines. Thus, if a white-printing process is avail- 
able commercially or within the company, copies can 
be made at any stage, for work-sheet or for study 
uses. The John Roberts Co., 2200 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn., is one source for this specially designed 
chart paper. 

Standard Register’s templet, in clear plastic, seems 
to be the only one commonly available. It is a six-inch 
ruler with four cutouts, from which the six common 
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symbols can be drawn. The templet is cut enough over- 
size to allow for pencil thickness in drawing. 

These are the basic principles of horizontal flow- 
charting, which will answer most operational situa- 
tions in business. Before taking pencil and templet to 
chart paper, however, consider these ground rules: 


Basic Principles 


1. Don’t crowd—use enough space. When each 
action symbol represents an actual operational time of 
from a minute to half a day or more, even a 20-foot 
chart is briefer than the system itself. 


2. Letter out the explanation of each operation to 
the right of the symbol, never above or below. Use 
present (not past) tense for any operation done within 
the company, and word it as an instruction—in the 
second person, 


3. Never let flow lines stem from the top or bottom 
of a symbol. Carry them out horizontally past the 
explanation before showing effects, alternatives, and 
so forth. 


4. As much as possible reserve one horizontal line 
across the chart for one form. Avoid using that same 
chart line for another form even after the original 
form’s final disposition. 


5. Space horizontal flow lines at least 34 inch 
(three spaces) apart vertically, and as much farther 
as required. 


6. Break the flow line to indicate an effect on an- 
other form by % inch (two grid spaces). 


7. When one action occurs to two or more forms, 
draw the box around the symbol 34 inch (three spaces) 
wide to enclose the “move” symbol, 1 inch (four 
spaces) for all others. The box should begin 4% inch 
above the top horizontal flow line and end 4 inch 
below the bottom line. 


8. Every chart should have a “symbols” explanation 
box on it, as well, of course, as a title. Keep like titles 
for both present and proposed procedure charts. 


9. Use an eraser freely. You may find you erase 
more than you write—even after long experience. 


10. The most important rule is to avoid like a plague 
any tendency whatever to improvise, improve, or 
deviate from these stated principles and ground 
rules, at least until you have done this type of chart- 
ing for a matter of years. If your own ideas seem 
better, remember that untold hundreds of miles of 
charts have been drawn by this method. If a different 
twist sounds better, you probably have not yet 
thoroughly understood the careful and proven think- 
ing that has gone into this method of charting. 


If you would become proficient, start now to work 
with horizontal sequence charting. You will find your- 
self stumped, at times, especially if the system you 
study is involved. But think about the problem that 
stumps you, and you'll reason out the right answers. 
Eventually you may become proficient enough so that 
you can sit down with a person and, as he tells you 
step by step what he does, you can freehand your first 
draft in chart form. It helps immeasurably when you 
come to planning out your templeted chart—and it’s 
faster and clearer to you than longhand. 

The following pages show the symbols used and 
what they mean: 





ORIGIN ADD 

OF INFO 

RECORD To 
RECORD 





Whenever a piece of paper is first written on or repro- 
duced, show it by a double circle. Use the cross-hatched 
circle when any information is written on, stamped on, or 
reproduced onto an existing record—even erased from 
it. It symbolizes the information content of the form is 
changed. 
















() HANDLING 






For sorting, separating, attaching, or putting together; 
pulling from a file; or such operations which do not affect 
the information on the form but are a paper-handling 
operation, use the plain circle. The small circle with “TO” 
in it indicates a move of the paper or form. 






























Any important delay or disposition of a form uses the 
triangle symbol for holding, filing, setting aside, or de- 
stroying. You will use the “‘inspect’’ symbol least, but it 
serves an important function by describing the study or 
comparison of a form or forms—matching, reviewing, 
checking—in which nothing is added, but the function is 
necessary to the system. If this inspection should be 
followed by initialed approval, say, then show the ap- 
proval as the next step, with the cross-hatched circle. 





DELAY, 
FILE, INSPECT 
DESTROY 
/ ; 7 
MECHANICAL ORIGIN ADD INFO TO RECORD MECHANICAL 
OF RECORD BY MACHINE HANDLING 


A record teletyped (double circle) in one location which 
mechanically reproduces the typing onto a form at a 
remote location, takes the diamond-and-circle symbol. 
When a tabulating interpreter writes the prepunched in- 
formation onto the same tab card, the cross-hatched 
diamond applies. And when tabulating cards are machine 
sorted or merged, it is explained by the open diamond. 
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(1-PART FORM) 


(2-PART FORM) 


(3 of MORE PARTS 


This type of symbol (34 by ' inch or three by two grid 
squares) is used whenever a form is introduced into the 
system. 








TIME REPORT 
(2-PART) 

















Draw it 2 inch to the left of the first action symbol, and 
write the name of the form, number of parts, and color of 
the copy, as needed, inside the symbol. 





WHEN 
ITEMS HAVE 


BEEN 
SHIPPED 
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*To conserve space, symbol explanation written below symbols instead of to right as indicated in text. 


When something happens which indirectly affects the 
form, but is not a paper work operation, show it in 
brackets. 
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When a set of forms is handled as one form through 
several operations, draw it as a single form, on one flow 
line. When the set is separated, bracket the parts in the 
manner shown. Note here that the vertical sequence of 
parts of a set need never be held to a one-two-three order; 
switch them around as needed to show their later relation- 
ship to each other. 








Sometimes one copy is removed from a set, or attached 
to it. For that, use this simpler device, carrying the re- 
moved part (in the first instance) to a horizontal plane 
of its own. 























The ability of this charting method to show the effect of 
one form on another is one of its finest assets. It is simply 
done by breaking the horizontal flow line with a V or 
inverted V. 











MATCH 














What happens when an effect line must cross one or more 
flow lines to reach the form affected? Bridge the horizon- 
tal line this way. 
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Another type of break, differently handled, is used when 
a flow line breaks a bracket. In this case, interrupt the 
less-important vertical line. But in either of the two in- 
stances above, try first to rearrange the vertical sequence 
of flow lines to avoid these interruptions. 
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TELE- 
TYPE 


The only vertical flow line which horizontal sequence flow- 
charting ever condones is that used for a simultaneous 
effect of one operation on the other—as when a message 
is teletyped in one location, for instance, and a form is 
automatically reproduced at a remote location. With 
this, a dotted line keeps the reader from confusion, and 
an arrow indicates the direction of the action. 
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We may come to a place in our charting where the 
alternative of two or more operations can happen to a 
form. Indicate this in the manner shown. Follow each 
newly established flow line as a form by itself. Such an 
alternative differs from a simple diversion of parts of a 
set by the heavy dot used at the point where the alter- 
native arises. 











Youve been ashed to tale? Don't panic. 
Just follow these few simple rules 


By John Regis Dolan 


T’S true the odds are very much 
against your being a _ natural- 
born orator; but you probably don’t 
aspire to be another Cicero, Patrick 
Henry, or Daniel Webster anyway. 
Most of us just want to be able to 
speak well on our feet. This is 
among the many skills that must 
be acquired by the embryonic ex- 
ecutive, not only to make a good 
impression at the conference table, 
but also to be able to make that 
speech when there’s no backing 
down. 

You'll have to develop several 
well-known speech principles in 
order to express your ideas in public 
and have them accepted. You can 
establish these traits in courses in 
public speaking, from experience as 
a speaker or, if you’re like most 
of us, in front of your mirror at 
home. This, however, will take a 
bit of tenacity on your part and 
some degree of tolerance on the 
part of your family. 

If you’re not the show-off type, 
cushion your stentorian chant 
with background music from a 
radio or phonograph when you 
are practicing at home. To pro- 
gress at all you must do more than 
read about speechmaking. Prac- 
tice makes very good, if not per- 
fect, speech habits. 

The types of speeches usually 
encountered by the nonorator run 
from eulogies to entertaining and 
convincing talks, but the approach 
is pretty much the same for all 
types of delivery. Your job, if it’s 
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to be done well, will be more than 
half finished before you ever reach 
your audience. No good speech 
just happens; it takes research and 
a number of “dry-runs.” Here are 
the four basic steps needed to 
make a good talk: 


Step 1. W-Treatment 


Be sure to give the speech re- 
quest the W-treatment. Ask the 
person who invites you to talk the 
following questions: What is the 
subject? Who will make up the 
audience? When will it be? Where? 
If it does not seem like a loaded 
question bordering on “Whom am 
I pinch-hitting for?” ask why you 
were selected. Of course much of 
this will come out in the initial 
invitation, but be sure you get the 
points fixed in mind and fight, if 
possible, for a lengthy period to 
get you and your material in 
shape. 


Step 2. Develop a Plan of 
Presentation 


Like any other method of de- 
scriptive storytelling, you will need 
to handle your speech in three 
stages: the introduction, the body, 
and the conclusion. By all means, 
work hard on a good beginning 
and an equally impressive ending, 
for it has often been said that if 
you start out well and get bogged 
down with your subject matter, 
you can always finish up with a 
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bang if you are prepared with the 
“snapper.” The audience may com- 
ment on the brevity of your talk, 
but the pleasant fore and aft por- 
tions will linger long in their 
thoughts of you and make them 
think more highly of your short- 
short. 

Since the body of the speech will 
take much of the preparatory time, 
you should start working on that 
first. Break the body of the speech 
down into three to five major top- 
ics. Try to bring a few visuals aids 
into the body of the speech if pos- 
sible, and balance the important 
parts of the subject matter around 
them. One or two basic aids, such 
as an outline chart, map, or—if 
you are talking about a subject like 
coffee—even a few coffee beans 
held up to the audience to stress 
the point, will add a light touch 
and a variation that the audience 
readily goes for. 

Use humorous situations, but 
keep away from standard jokes 
until you become more accom- 
plished. More points are muffed 
than clarified by a dud of a joke. 

Group your notes on three- by 
five-inch cards. Don’t try to handle 
more than five cards, so boil down 
the contents. 


Step 3. Dry-Run Practice 
Sessions 


You should live with these five 
basic speech cards for several days. 
Keep referring to them, and quietly 
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Make a Speech 


build your speech around them. 
Don’t use the same words each 
time. You will find that you are 
assimilating the ideas and men- 
tally viewing audience reaction to 
your thoughts—thus preparing for 
a nonmemorized, unread speech 
that will have plenty of bounce and 
breeziness. 

Stand on your feet in front of 
your mirror and give your speech 
to your own critical self. Hold your 
five cards in your hand and refer 
to them if needed. To keep from 
appearing too ill at ease, try prac- 
ticing a few gestures. Let the im- 
agination dictate the gesture, and 
be sure to delay the text for the 
gesture and not the other way. 
Some of the more commonly used 
gestures that will add a touch of 
freshness to your speech are: 


A. Palm-up gesture—denotes 
from me to you. 


B. Cupped-hand-up gesture—de- 
notes intense vigor. 


C. Cupped two fingers touching 
chest—denotes deep inside feeling. 


D. Hands outspread—denotes 
completeness. 


E. Bologna-slice g es t ur e—de- 
notes the stressing of a point. 


After practicing earnestly in 
front of the mirror for several 
evenings—watching closely your 
modulation, gestures, facial expres- 
sion, and stance—ask yourself 
what’s wrong? If it doesn’t appear 
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half bad, your chances for making 
an outstanding talk are very good. 

One last thing you might work 
on is your frame of mind. Take the 
following dose of fear-fighting 
medicine prescribed by Dorothea 
Brande in her book, Wake Up and 
Live. “Act as if it were impossible 
to fail,” says Miss Brande, about 
any encounter with the public. 
“Everyone has had a taste of suc- 
cess in some line, if only in a very 
minor matter. Think back to some 
such success of yours, even if it 
was a success of your schooldays. 
What you want to recapture is the 
state of mind—the steady, confi- 
dent feeling that was yours in for- 
mer moments of success.” 


Step 4. The Speech Itself 


Remind yourself of this success- 
ful moment in the Brande formula 
just before you are called upon. It 
will help surprisingly well. You'll 
possibly have less-sweaty palms, 
more starch in your rubbery legs, 
and only languid butterflies in your 
stomach as you get to your feet— 
if you have heeded the above ad- 
vice. If you don’t have at least a 
touch of these, though, you have 
overdone it, and your talk will 
probably be flat and matter of 
fact. 

Pause just a few seconds before 
your talk is to begin. Keep in mind 
that you are greeting a number of 
friends. Thank the chairman. Look 
at the group and start talking 


naturally. Keep from leaning on 
the table or lectern, for it will 
interfere with your gestures and 
posture. 

Skip the “Ladies and Gentlemen” 
statement and just start talking. 
Not too fast. Your audience will 
begin to form impressions about 
you just as soon as they look at 
you—if they are strangers. A few 
won't like any part of you, others 
will withhold their opinion, while 
some will like you immediately. 
Try to spot a few of the affirmative 
ones. Look for their nods of ap- 
proval, Watch for danger signals 
of inattention. Vary your pace if 
you get warnings, but don’t get 
ruffled, 

As your speech progresses, run 
in your visual aids. This will give 
you an opportunity to change not 
only the tone of your talk, but your 
rate of speaking. Use your cards 
if you forget a point. Don’t apolo- 
gize if you get off; weave in the 
lost chord and move on. 

And, by all means, don’t try to 
hide the cards from the audience. 
The cards show them that you 
have given some thought and prep- 
aration to your speech. They will 
like you better for the extra effort. 

Take the last sentence, which we 
hope you have practiced repeated- 
ly, and make it say a friendly 
“good-bye.” Move _ unhurriedly 
away from the platform to your 
seat. If questions are asked, make 
your answers complete but brief. 

Go through the same painstaking 
preparation for all of your succeed- 
ing speeches and they will pay off 
in personal satisfaction and bestow 
upon you a reputation. 





See Yourself as Your Subordinates 
HOW DO PEOPLE SEE YOU ? 


See You 
By E. M. Ryan 


AVE you ever looked at your 
subordinates and said, “They 
are doing my job”? If you haven't, 
you have failed to acknowledge an 
important fact of your business 
life. Chances are, you are very 
dependent upon the quality of 
work, loyalty, energy, judgment, 
and reliability of those who work 
under your direction. Except for 
rare specialists—highly productive 
salesmen for example—executives 
get paid in large part for their 
ability to get things done by having 
others do them. Indeed, this is the 
job description of an executive. It 
is therefore very important to you 
as an executive that your subordi- 
nates respect you, enjoy working 
for you, and understand you so 
they do the work the way you 
want it done. 

The way subordinates judge you 
and react to your leadership natu- 
rally have a tremendously strong 
bearing on how well they do your 
job for you. 

Despite the Biblical injunction 
against it, people are always judg- 
ing other people—sometimes fairly, 
sometimes unjustly. People work- 
ing under your supervision ap- 
praise you just as surely as you 
rate them and their performance. 
Thorough study by experts has 
revealed many of the criteria sub- 
ordinates use when judging their 
immediate superiors. The check 
list shown on the opposite page 
covers the standards by which ex- 
ecutives are rated by those they 
supervise. 

Rating yourself objectively on 
these traits will give you insight 
into the way subordinates probably 
rate you as an executive. It will 
give you valuable suggestions to 
some of the ways that you can 
better your leadership, thus get- 
ting your subordinates to get more 
things accomplished in a happier, 
more harmonious environment. 

Basically, the traits fall into four 
main classifications: ability to dele- 
gate, ability to motivate, knowl- 
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edge of human relations, adminis- 
trative ability. For your conven- 
ience in rating yourself and in tak- 
ing corrective action, questions on 
the check list appear under the 
appropriate category. 


Delegating Work 


Speaking of the ability to dele- 
gate, has a colleague’s breakdown, 
hypertension, or heart attack ever 
scared you? Many executives need 
such warnings to make them real- 
ize that their work load is too 
heavy, their pace too fast. They 
have been forced to discover how 
to delegate their work, and not 
only get more pleasure out of 
working but actually get a lot 
more work done. 

A lot has been written and said 
about this matter of delegating 
work, There is a pattern great ex- 
ecutives follow in their administra- 
tion. Men like Walter P. Chrysler, 
Andrew Carnegie, Eddie Ricken- 
backer, and hundreds of other 
leaders have displayed three com- 
mon traits in dealing with dele- 
gating jobs and responsibility. 
They: 


1. Select, train, and trust capa- 
ble subordinates. 


2. Exercise appropriate super- 
vision and control. 


3. Give capable subordinates 
credit for what they do. 


How do you delegate? The an- 
swer might sound oversimplified: 
To determine what a man is able 
to do, give him a chance to do it. 
You will never know whether a 
subordinate can handle a partic- 
ular job or not, unless he has the 
chance to try it. 
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Look your people over. Deter- 
mine from performance on certain 
jobs whether or not a man can go 
beyond what he is now doing. 
You'll find you have some men who 
can assume greater responsibility, 
but who haven’t had the chance to 
prove it because such responsibility 
is never given them. 

Some years ago Bucky Walters, 
a run-of-the-mill third baseman, 
was given a chance to try his hand 
at pitching. The rest is baseball 
history. He was a natural pitcher, 
but probably would have ended 
his days at third base if not given 
the chance to show what else he 
could do. There are a lot of men 
like him in business today. It takes 
a superior who is willing to dele- 
gate to bring out the latent talents. 

Another important consideration: 
Learn how much a man can take 
in the way of responsibility. You 
will find eager subordinates who 
are anxious and willing to assume 
greater job challenges, but willing- 
ness clearly doesn’t insure per- 
formance. There are others who 
will be reluctant to take on en- 
larged responsibilities. But this 
doesn’t necessarily disqualify 
them. Seek out abilities—inspire, 
embolden, encourage. 

A pitfall that entraps some ex- 
ecutives concerns delegating re- 
sponsibility to subordinates, but 
failing to give sufficient authority 
with it to get the job done. That’s 
where trust fits in. If you have 
enough faith in a man to let him 
take over some of the work, use 
the same faith in letting him oper- 
ate. Faith begets faith. But follow 
through periodically on his prog- 
ress—he will expect that—and let 
him know he can ask questions if 
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he runs into trouble. Let him know 
that you expect some mistakes— 
some real lulus. Don’t play favor- 
ites. Give everyone on the team a 
chance to assume more responsi- 
bility. You will find by so doing 
your subordinates will rate you a 
topnotch delegator. 


Motivating Others 


Many scientific studies have ex- 
amined motivation. It is generally 
agreed that subordinate motiva- 
tion rests squarely on the shoulders 
of superiors—where so many other 
responsibilities rest. The word 
“leading” has gained acceptance 
over the word “ruling”; the mas- 
ter-servant relation has been re- 
placed by the skipper-crew bond. 

What’s your “followship” rat- 
ing? Good executives have fol- 
lowers, not ordertakers working 
under them. Keep the group and 
each individual informed of prog- 
ress. Use the “we’ve got a prob- 
lem’”’ approach to solution-finding, 
develop subordinates’ desire to do 
the job well because they want to 
do it well. 

And remember that your subor- 
dinates are influenced by your atti- 
tude toward your superiors. No- 
body likes to run a race and not 
know who won. Nobody likes to 
play a game and never hear the 
score. Motivation includes provid- 
ing subordinates with goals and a 
scoreboard. It also entails giving 
employees the rules of the game, 
how to improve and—above all— 
telling them whether they are win- 
ning or losing. Motivating subor- 
dinates is as simple as that. Keep 
in mind, too, subordinates are very 
conscious of whether or not they 
are being motivated. They want to 
be encouraged, to feel they are 
part of the team, and to have goals 
which they can aspire to individu- 
ally or as a group. They expect 
you to give them these feelings. 
They rate you on this ability. 


Human Relations 


Some years ago, speaking before 
the Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 
Dr. W. G. Weber, minister, teacher, 
and manager of the personnel de- 
partment of one of National Lead 
Company’s divisions, observed, 
“The true psychological measure 
of every man is what he thinks of 
himself. We all have a picture of 
ourselves which we like. In the 
case of superiors who do things 
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13. Creates pleasant working atmosphere . 


14. Helps with personal problems . 
15. Free of prejudice 
16, Controls temper and irritability 
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19. Knows how to plan and schedule work 
20. Makes decisions promptly and fairly 
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Always = 5 points 


Occasionally = 2 points 


Total checks and multiply by point value indicated. 
Highest possible score is 120—lowest, 0. 


105 to 120 points 
87 to 104 points 
69to S6points .... 
SO to 68 points . = 
Under 50 points .... 








which might lower our self-esteem, 
we retaliate by striking back 
through lies, whispers, starting 
rumors, spoiling work—doing any- 
thing we can get away with which 
will make them look bad.” 

A successful executive knows 
human nature—his own and the 
characteristics of others. The an- 
cient philosophers said: ‘Know 
thyself.’’ Shakespeare had Polonius 
charge his son, “To thine own self 
be true, and it must follow . 
thou canst not then be false to any 
man.”’ Modern management says, 
“To lead others, one must first 
learn to lead himself.’””’ Sometimes 
others know us better than we 
know ourselves, and “others” can 
include subordinates. How would 
your subordinates rate you on 
human relations? Are there weak- 
nesses in your dealings with others 
that are so glaring even the newest 
man in your organization is aware 
that they exist? 

An executive can be technically 
the most qualified man in the 
world, be a delegator, thoroughly 
plan the work of his organization, 
and yet fail miserably as a leader 
because of poor relations with 
those under his command. Good 
human relations is really just a 
fancy name for the ability to get 
along with people, to respect their 
rights as people, and cherish them 
as individuals. 

If you look right inside the 
minds of an average group of sub- 
ordinates and see what they really 
think about their superior, you will 
find—depending, of course, upon 
the executive in command—re- 
spect, fear, confidence, suspicion, 
liking, dislike, contempt, genuine 
friendship, and so on, through the 
entire gamut of human feelings. 
Remember, these are reasonable, 
average people, but they are gov- 
erned by their emotions, and these 
emotions in turn govern the 
amount of work they produce and 
the atmosphere of the organization. 
Check over the human relations 
questions and the check list and 
see if you can find a clue as to how 
you stack up. 


Administration 


It has been said that a good 
administrator is like the main- 
spring in a fine watch—the center 
of performance, accuracy, and de- 
pendability. Your subordinates are 
conscious of whether or not you 
can make a decision—and usually 
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make the right one—without tak- 
ing too much time. They know 
from experience if you plan ahead, 
anticipate problems that may arise. 
They know, too, whether or not 
you keep the operation on an even 
keel and are the center of all work 
activity and preparation. 

We have all seen men who were 
well qualified to do certain jobs 
well, so qualified in fact that they 
were put in charge of the opera- 
tion as a reward for their perform- 
ance, And then they failed. Why? 
Because they couldn’t handle the 
job of administration. In effect, ad- 
ministration entails the first three 
factors we have already discussed: 
delegating, motivating, and prac- 
ticing good human relations, plus 
the ability to organize. 

Look over the traits listed on the 
check chart and determine how 


you rank as an administrator with 
subordinates. 

Contrary to general opinion, the 
ability to lead men is not an in- 
herent trait. Rather, it is an ac- 
quired trait—acquired through ex- 
perience and self-training. The only 
logical way to determine a leader- 
ship rating is to view the attitudes 
and impressions of those people 
who work under such leadership. 
Even the President of the United 
States must take a “subordinate 
rating” every four years. 

Here’s your chance to estimate 
how your subordinates rate you 
and use the findings to increase 
your leadership ability. A brave 
executive might even run the check 
list off and give a copy to each 
subordinate who would rate him 
anonymously. That would be the 
acme! 





The Corporate Gift: Can It Be Creative? 


By E. D. Schlutter, director of Corporate Administrative Services, Ansul Chemical Company 


Charitable demands for corpo- 
rate dollars are increasing every 
day. Companies have to make 
more frequent decisions on the 
following questions: 


1. Shall we, as a company, give 
to this charity? 

2. How large shall our contribu- 
tion be? 

3. What kind of precedent will 
this set? 


However, there’s one additional 
question we ask ourselves at Ansul 
Chemical Company, and that is: 
Can we find a more suitable and 
creative way to contribute? 

By attempting to take a fresh, 
creative look, we often decide to 
donate in some other way than 
cash. And occasionally, by using 
creative thinking, we’re able to 
change a negative decision to a 
positive one. 

We haven’t isolated all the an- 
swers to the previous questions, 
but recently we had an interesting 
opportunity to apply the creative 
approach. 

Since our headquarters are in 
Marinette, Wis., we were recently 
asked by the University of Wiscon- 
sin Foundation to help on the com- 
pletion of the new Wisconsin 
Center, a $2.4 million adult educa- 
tion building greatly needed by the 
university. Naturally, this would 


be a “once only” contribution, as 
the center was already 92 percent 
subscribed. 

Our public relations committee, 
which screens all charitable re- 
quests, considered the usual three 
questions, and came up with these 
answers: 


1. Yes, we would contribute to 
this worthwhile charity. 

2. The amount should be con- 
sistent with existing fiscal policies. 

3. No, this wouldn’t set a prece- 
dent that would cause any diffi- 
culties in the future. 


After considering various alter- 
natives, one particular idea seemed 
better than others. Every building 
needs fire protection. So why not 
equip the new center with Ansul 
fire extinguishers, rather than give 
cash? 

Next, it was necessary to put 
our plan into operation. We ap- 
proached Frank V. Birch, presi- 
dent of the foundation, who 
heartily endorsed our plan. After 
receiving blueprints from the uni- 
versity, one of our trained spe- 
cialists went in to look over the 
building and analyze its fire 
hazards. 

By giving our company’s prod- 
ucts, we were able to give the 
Wisconsin Center more value than 
we could have donated in cash. 
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Now...to meet the big Profit Challenge of 1958 


ap 


Edison Voicewriter and the Edison Diamond Disc can show you the way to 
more profitable workdays, through new accuracy and speed in handling written communications. 


See how the Edison Voicewriter cleans up paper work, 
and cuts office costs for only *178! a month 


large, initial financial commitments. 


Here’s immediate relief from today’s 
paper-work pressures and costs—the vers- 
atile Edison Voicewriter model VPC-1 
that doubles as dictation instrument and 
secretarial transcriber. 


With an Edison Voicewriter, any execu- 
tive in your organization can immediately 
step up paper-work efficiency —make 
more time for other important work. At 
conferences, at his desk, at home, or on 
the road, the man who uses a Voicewriter 
is always ready to clean up correspond- 
ence and reports fast, at any hour of the 


EDISON SYSTEMS 
FOR EVERY 
OFFICE NEED 


® continuous 
recorder 


Edison Voicewriter e a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 
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day or night. When he gives the Edison 
Diamond Disc to his secretary, she’s 
ready to proceed with typing, with no 
time lost, as with shorthand dictation. 
Try a Voicewriter on Edison’s easy-pay 
plan, and see how you save. 


On an Edison lease plan, the compact, 
double-duty Voicewriter model VPC-1 
costs as little as $17.81 a month—fully 
equipped for use by executive and secre- 
tary. Why not make the decision to lease 
a Voicewriter today? Check the savings 
you pay, without 


and convenience as 


* dictation through 
interoffice dial phones 


For equipment and systems for offices 
of every size, look to Edison. . . the organ- 
ization that pioneered modern dictating 
equipment, dial telephone and network 
dictation, and the new All-Purpose Edison 
Voicewriter. 

For information on the Edison lease 
plan, for a free demonstration, or free 
literature, write Edison Voicewriter Divi- 
sion, Thomas A. Edison Industries, West 
Orange, N. J., today. In Canada: 32 Front 
Street W., Toronto, Ontario. 


* televoice network 
dictation systems 
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Setting Clerical Standards 


As commercial and regular high schools and 
colleges are graduating their students, let us look 
at the abilities and qualities that employers want 
when hiring beginning office employees. In most 
cases, AMERICAN BUSINESS found, the clerical 
standards and hiring practices are quite defined; 
for example: 

Out of 90 companies, 87 will start some new em- 
ployees at a typewriter. Thirty-nine percent demand 
a high proficiency; 57 percent, a fair proficiency; 
and 4 percent demand of beginners at least a limited 
knowledge of this machine. 

Eighty-three companies will start certain new 
employees filing, and of this number 54 percent 
require high proficiency; 30 percent, fair profi- 
ciency; and 16 percent, a limited knowledge of filing. 

At 80 companies some new employees are first 
trained at an adding or listing machine. Nineteen 
percent of these firms require a high proficiency; 
47, a fair proficiency; and 34 percent, a limited 
knowledge. 

The smallest number of companies, 29, start 
trainees at a crank-driven machine, such as a hand- 
operated duplicating machine. Of these companies, 
only 4 percent demand a high proficiency for 
beginners; 34 percent, a fair proficiency; and 62 
percent, a limited knowledge of this machine. 

Other duties for beginning employees, the num- 
ber of companies, and the proficiency required are 
shown in the chart. 

Still other duties for the newly hired clerical 
employee are acting as receptionist or messenger, 
addressing and stuffing outgoing mail, and sorting 
and distributing incoming mail. 


Beginning Restrictions 


Do employers always restrict beginners to general 
office work? Forty-seven percent generally do, 20 
percent frequently do, 31 percent rarely do, and 2 
percent never do. 

An office manager in Moline, Ill., reports that 
new employees are normally assigned to depart- 
ments where large quantities of clerical work and 
typing of a repetitive nature are performed. 

Girls hired by a New Haven, Conn., personnel 
manager usually are started in the company’s typ- 
ing pool or office services. After being observed for 
three to six months they are moved to another 
position, for which they have particularly suitable 
talents. 


Most of the companies participating in this sur- 
vey, however, hire new employees for specific 
openings. A Kansas City, Mo., controller, for in- 
stance, explains that in most cases his company 
places a beginner on a specific job, such as book- 
keeper, stenographer, or clerk-typist. The same 
is true of an Elgin, Ill., manufacturing plant, ac- 
cording to its office manager, who also hires new 
employees for specific job assignments. 


Starting Jobs 


Do companies hire beginners from high school or 
commercial school as stenographers or book- 
keepers? Rarely, say 45 percent of the companies. 
Frequently, say 31 percent; sometimes, say 16 per- 
cent; and never, say 8 percent. 

“We find that the business colleges furnish a very 
good type of employee,” writes an Atlanta office 
executive. He continues by saying, “Since they have 
spent some of their own time and money to become 
a better-trained applicant, this indicates more than 
average initiative.” 

From Little Rock, Ark., an office manager com- 
ments that his company is not always anxious to 
hire young girls: “Our company is located at the 
edge of town. We have found that young girls will 
take a job for the experience—then after about six 
months they will leave for a job downtown where 
they can be with the ‘crowd.’ ”’ 

“Our local schools are developing excellent young 
people, and we get good results with recent gradu- 
ates,”’ a Joliet, Ill., executive writes. “Older, ex- 
perienced personnel prefer commuting to Chicago 
for employment,” he adds. 

But a Des Moines personnel manager complains: 
“Few current high-school graduates have a back- 
ground in shorthand, which we require for our 
steno work.” 

Finally, a Detroit office manager explains, “We 
are willing to pay for experienced help in order to 
avoid waste of an executive’s time, effort, and 
patience on following up continually on detail 
work.” 


Desirable Training 


In selecting general office employees, what type 
of training is most desirable? Forty-nine percent of 
the companies want an acquaintance-level training 
on many machines. Forty percent want speed and 
accuracy of addition and multiplication on several 





machines, and 11 percent want intensive training 
on one machine. 

“We prefer to hire beginners who are adept at 
typing and to train them ‘on-the-job’ in any addi- 
tional skills required as they are promoted from 
within,” writes a personnel manager in Independ- 
ence, Kans. “Business machine training, other than 
typing, is not required for our beginning clerical 
workers,” he continues. 

A San Francisco office manager feels, “Good 
mechanical skills of many sorts are always desir- 
able, and should be a part of the training of any 


stenographer. A girl who has some knowledge of 
various office machines is usually more confident, 
I feel, than one who can merely type.” 


Qualifications 


For typing straight copy most of the companies 
(46 percent) want beginners to have a typing speed 
of 50 words per minute. Twenty-six percent want 
new employees to be able to type straight copy at 
the rate of 60 words per minute, and 26 percent 
want them to type 40 words of copy per minute. 


CLERICAL DEFICIENCIES 


ABILITIES 








spelling 











arithmetical reasoning 





business procedures 


typing, shorthand 


bookkeeping, accounting 


























QUALITIES 








accuracy 


assuming responsibility 


adaptability 


attendance, punctuality 
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self-confidence 
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patience, perseverance 





orderliness, neatness 
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cheerfulness, enthusiasm 





loyalty, sincerity 
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DUTIES AND SKILLS REQUIRED OF BEGINNING OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Number of 


High Fair Limited 


companies proficiency proficiency knowledge 











Use typewriter 





Filing: alphabetic 


Use adding-listing machine 








Cut stencils and masters 





Use telephone 





Use duplicating machine 





Check invoices 





Transcribe from dictated records 





Keep stock records 


Operate switchboards 








Use key-driven machine 


Use bookkeeping machine 


87 


83 





Use billing machine 





Use crank-driven machine 


Only 2 percent expect beginners to be able to type 
straight copy at the rate of 70 words per minute. 

For transcribing from shorthand, the expected 
typing rates are naturally lower. Forty-three per- 
cent of the companies want beginners to type 
transcription at the rate of 40 words per minute; 
23 percent, at the rate of 45 words per minute; 
17 percent, at 35 words per minute; and 17 percent, 
at 30 words per minute. 

For taking shorthand dictation, the expectations 
are: 52 percent expect 100 words per minute, 46 
percent expect 80 words per minute, and 2 percent 
expect 120 words per minute. 


Common Complaints 


How do employers regard the abilities and 
qualities of the clerical help they already have? By 
and large, they rate them rather favorably, but the 
employers do have some common complaints. 

Poor spelling heads this list (which was formed 


by determining the average ranking of the defi- 
ciencies as listed by the survey participants). But 
there are almost no complaints about the personal 
appearance of the ladies, and this item rests at the 
bottom of the list. 

Lack of accuracy is second highest in the average 
ranking of complaints, and failure to assume re- 
sponsibility is third. Next comes incorrect English, 
and fourth is a deficiency in arithmetical reasoning. 
Fifth on the list is illegible penmanship. 

Not being adaptable ranks in the sixth spot in 
the complaint index, and it is followed by an in- 
complete understanding of business procedures. At- 
tendance and punctuality are eighth on the list. In 
the next three spots come typing and shorthand, 
bookkeeping and accounting, and reading. 

Rounding out the list of complaints, in twelfth 
through the seventeenth positions, are deficiencies 
in self-confidence, patience and perseverance, order- 
liness and neatness, cheerfulness and enthusiasm, 
loyalty and sincerity, and courtesy. 





A small San Francisco company uses a big computer to save time and money while increasing its customer service 


Small Company-Big Computer 


ENEFTTS derived from a major 
electronic computer system de- 
pend directly on the soundness of 
the basic system to which the 
equipment is applied. 

We have learned this important 
lesson at Factory Motor Parts, Inc., 
San Francisco, where we very re- 
cently installed the first IBM 305 
Ramac to be put into commercial 
use in the Far West. Within a 
matter of weeks, this unit enabled 
us to cut our paper work costs 
considerably. 

But, one of the big keys to this 
success was that very few people 
within our organization had their 
duties or jobs changed materially 
by the new machine. From the 
standpoints of our customers, ware- 
housemen, salesmen, and shipping 
personnel, business goes on just 
about the same as it has for the 
past two or three years. Even with- 
in our data-processing department, 
things are basically the same. Only 
the hardware has been changed. 
The net effective result is a definite 
simplifying of the work procedures 
for machine accounting employees. 

When we first considered our 
electronic computer installation, we 
thought we would prefer an IBM 
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407 accounting machine over a 403, 
but we found it hard to justify the 
difference in rental. The 407’s 50 
percent greater speed would make 
it possible to get the orders to the 
warehouse that much faster. But, 
considering total paper work vol- 
ume and rental differences, it was 
hard to justify this move. 

Studying our problem with a 
Standard Register systems special- 
ist, it developed that we needed 
four copies of our order-invoice 
forms. He pointed out to us that 
the wider carriage capacity of a 
407 would make it possible, through 
the use of Y-wiring, to print order 
and invoice side by side, getting 
by with a two-part Kant-Slip con- 
tinuous form. The money which we 
saved in forms was more than 
enough to pay for the rental differ- 
ence for the 407 machine, 


Basic System Essential 


All these principles, it should be 
stressed again, were established and 
working long before the new ma- 
chine was installed. It takes this 
type of sound basic system, we feel, 
to make electronic data processing 
really pay off. 


By Charles F. Clayton 


Data-Processing Manager 
Factory Motor Parts, Inc. 


Today, we accomplish much more 
with a single pass of punched cards 
through the electronic computer 
than we were able to do with a 
half-dozen separate steps on con- 
ventional punched-card equipment. 

Our data-processing system 
starts with a very minimum of 
manual clerical detail. This gives 
us a series of input data which is 
easier to verify, virtually assuring 
us of order fulfillment accuracy. 

So our credit manager merely 
sets a credit limit for each cus- 
tomer. These limits, of course, are 
reviewed periodically. But as long 
as an account is within existing 
limits there is no need for credit 
personnel to bother with it. The 
very moment an account exceeds its 
limit, our data-processing machines 
flag it automatically and it is 
turned over to the credit manager 
to act in keeping with his judgment. 

The situation is similar for our 
purchasing personnel. There is no 
reason for them to bother about 
merchandise for which we have on 
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hand a supply which will last 60 
days or more. So, in our weekly 
Inventory Order review, our ma- 
chines pick out the 10 percent or so 
of the items with stock down to a 
level that calls for attention and 
action. It is more efficient for 
skilled buyers to concentrate on 
these items than to have to wade 
through the entire list of the 25,000 
items which we stock regularly in 
our 40,000-square-foot warehouse. 

In the warehouse itself, we be- 
lieve it is more efficient for order 
pickers to pull everything for a 
batch of orders in a given section 
at once rather than having to 
wander all the way through, fol- 
lowing one or two orders. So, for 
each batch of orders, we automati- 
cally prepare IBM punched cards 
which serve as picking tickets for 
all the individual line items. Ware- 


operations of, a major automative 
parts distributor. Our firm is a dis- 
tributor of Chrysler parts to some 
2,500 automotive dealers and ga- 
rages throughout Northern Califor- 
nia. An operation like ours exists 
almost entirely because of the cali- 
ber of service it is able to render. 

All of our dealer customers can 
purchase directly from the Chrys- 
ler Corporation the very same parts 
and at basically the same prices. 
They come to us because they feel 
we will have what they want im- 
mediately on hand and can deliver 
it faster. Obviously, also, we are 
working on a small markup which 
necessitates efficient operations on 
our part. 

From the day our company was 
founded in 1953, we have used 
electronic equipment for order 
processing, sales analysis, accounts 


In the data-processing cycle, orders are quickly checked in and coded by a 
control clerk. The credit manager has set a maximum limit for each customer 


housemen work from tickets which 
have been automatically grouped to 
location. Orders are then centrally 
assembled. 


Think Problem Through 


The idea, then, is to think each 
problem through in its basic essen- 
tials, using data-processing equip- 
ment as tools of the management 
trade. 

Here, there is an over-all job of 
accounting for, and analyzing the 
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receivable, and inventory control. 
The confidence our management 
places in punched-card methods is 
confirmed by our use of one of the 
largest computers in our area, even 
though we employ only a total of 
80 or so employees. Obviously, then, 
our data-processing department is 
a key one in the company. 

As we are set up, data processing 
actually performs a broad range of 
services for every segment of the 
company. These services were in 
and working even before we got the 


new computer. For example, our 
theory of credit management is 
that our credit manager should 
have all the free time he needs for 
dealing with people and making 
key decisions. We do not believe he 
or his staff should be burdened 
with the routine clearance of each 
of the approximately 500 orders 
we receive daily. 


Order Process 


As orders come in, they are sent 
to a control desk, where they are 
numerically coded to identify cus- 
tomer, invoice number, shipping in- 
structions, and so forth. This is a 
fast and simple operation, involving 
20 digits of information at the 
most. The control clerk also makes 
sure that there are parts numbers 
for all items ordered. 

The orders then go to an opera- 
tor, who punches and verifies simple 
numeric data only into cards. For 
each line-item on an order, the 
operator enters only quantity and 
parts number. This simplifying of 
punching requirements makes it 
faster to punch new orders than it 
used to be to find master cards 
under our old tub-file system. The 
simple, numeric coding makes it 
possible to handle up to six separate 
items on a single punched card. No 
further detailing is necessary to 
process our orders. The computer 
takes care of everything else. 

With really amazing speed and 
accuracy, it does all of the follow- 
ing from these basic cards: 

It searches for records on all 
2,500 customers to pick up informa- 
tion on the one who gets the cur- 
rent order. From stored data, it 
punches order-invoice heading in- 
formation into a card which will be 
used to write the actual forms. 

Then it goes through and finds 
the stored information on each item 
ordered from the stock on hand. 
While it is about it, the machine is 
accumulating stock usage informa- 


Only brief numeric codes for up to 
six items are punched in the cards 
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Saba cttieme dies 


With installation of one or more Friden 
Tape-Talk machines—each a “system” in 
itself —you can see the savings every hour! 

These machines process all kinds of office 
work, involving both numerals and words, 
automatically with punched paper tape. 
It’s a much simpler way of running an office 
than you have known. 

Friden promises this: In exact propor- 
tion to the degree of office automation you 
wish to achieve, Friden Tape-Talk machines 
will (1) Eliminate need for manual move- 


ments and operator decisions; (2) Increase 
work volume output without increasing 
payroll costs or overtime; (3) End primary 
and compounded errors normally occurring 
in data recopying. 

The challenge of Friden Tape-Talk is big 
as your imagination — its application possi- 
bilities exactly suited to your needs, Get the 
Call your nearby Friden Man or 
write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 
instruction, service throughout 


facts now! 


. sales, 
U.S. and the world. 
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, Automatic tape 
billing department in one desk 
Soloctadoto® automatic 


tape reader -selector-sorter 


Odd- Punch® 
Automatic Code tape 
adding-listing machine 


Fhoxcourutinr® automatic tape 


writing-accounting macnine 


® : 
duatownriter Automatic 
justifying type-composing machine 


Automatic tape’ 
transmitter-receiver 


Friden fully automatic Calcutator— 
The Thinking Machine) 
of American Business 


Quitomatio Drpput- Output Machine 


Friden Natural Way 
Adding Machine 
_ Friden Mailroom Equipment 
oe ae 
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tion. It keeps a running total of all 
sales during the current month and 
total sales of every part for each 
of the four preceding months. 

Next, it checks the new balance 
against figures for a 120-day stock 
level determined by its own record. 
If the order has brought the stock 
below the 60-day level, the elec- 
tronic computer punches a card 
which will automatically bring the 
item up for review at the end of the 
week, If there is less than a 30-day 
supply on hand, it typewrites a 
special low-stock notice which is 
turned over to purchasing for con- 
sideration of the stock situation on 
an emergency basis. 

The computer also extends each 
invoice line and develops a total 
as well as computing allowances 
and taxes based on a code in the 
input card. 

When the invoice has been 
totaled, it goes back and adds this 
amount to an accounts receivable 
balance which it maintains for 
every customer. 

This new total is then checked 
automatically against the credit 
limit for the customer. If the new 
sum exceeds the established limit, 
the machine automatically puts the 
customer on a C.O.D basis. Bills 
so marked, of course, will be re- 
ferred to the credit manager. 

All of this is going on at an out- 
put rate of 100 punched cards a 
minute. In the meantime, the elec- 


A running register of all business transacted during the day is maintained by 
the printer of the electronic computer. It can be checked quickly and easily 


tronic computer is also writing 
shipping order-invoices. 

At month end, the value of the 
machine in putting out manage- 
ment documents is hard to believe. 
For example, it gives us a complete 
aged trial balance of all accounts 
in about an hour. This is now avail- 
able on the first of the month. We 
used to think we were doing well 
to have it on the sixth. 

The complete inventory review 
referred to above is now prepared 


Through the use of Y-wiring, the order and invoice forms are printed side by 
side. Savings produced by this method were enough to pay the rental difference 
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in about one-tenth the time for- 
merly required. 

Further refinements in this sys- 
tem are still planned. We did not go 
further with our computer applica- 
tion because we felt the way it has 
been done fitted best into our tran- 
sition situation. 

It is our plan, however, to write 
our order-invoices right on the elec- 
tronic printer. The punched-card 
picking tickets, now reproduced 
from the machine’s detail cards, 
could be prepared right on the 
computer unit. 

These, however, are fine details 
involving the operation of hard- 
ware. We have conceived and 
applied electronic data processing 
in terms of basics and systems. 
Within a matter of weeks, this 
approach made it possible for us 
to cut the paper work processing 
costs of our business considerably. 

We will, in the near future, 
reap savings almost as great by 
releasing capital now tied up in 
inventory. With our older systems, 
we felt it necessary to maintain a 
120-day inventory of parts. With 
the newly added capacity of our 
computer, we keep closer tabs on 
our inventory than was ever before 
possible; we now feel safe in run- 
ning our business with a 90-day 
supply on hand. Obviously, then, 
capital requirements will be down 
25 percent. 

This is a pretty picture of opera- 
tion savings. But, cost-cutting was 
not our sole reason for installing 
the new machine. While we are 
about it, we are giving our cus- 
tomers the best service they have 
had in the history of our company. 
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Theyre making 
Eacy now to--- 


Travel 
Without 
Tears 


By Tom Mahoney* 


F you have a reservation at the 

historic Brown Palace Hotel in 
Denver, you will find stationery 
imprinted with your name waiting 
in your room when you unpack. 
In a New York City hotel, if you 
have a restless child on your hands, 
you can telephone ‘toy service,” 
and up will come a bellboy with 
playthings. Severals hotels, air- 
lines, and railroads furnish morn- 
ing newspapers without charge; 
passengers on Baltimore & Ohio 
trains get free morning coffee. On 
its champagne flights, Western Air 
Lines in addition to the wine gives 
each woman passenger an orchid, 
each man a good cigar. Continental 
Trailways’ new buses offer free re- 
freshments, high-fidelity music, 
and the use of an electric razor. 

These are just a few of the in- 
novations with which hotelkeepers 
and others are now wooing the 
traveler in an effort to win a larger 
share of the $20-billion-a-year 
travel business. Added up, they 
may make your vacation smoother, 
more interesting, and less of a 
strain on your pocketbook. 


Bargains Galore 


URES for the traveler start with 

bargains in transportation. 
Fare cuts and favorable dollar ex- 
change make it possible to visit 
South America by air for 30 per- 
cent less than a year ago. And, on 
the European run, airlines this 
summer are offering a new “econ- 
omy” class of travel at 20 percent 
less than coach fare. 

During the off season, the Italian 
State Tourist Office will give Amer- 
icans buying in advance through 
travel agents discounts on trans- 
portation, and on many hotel and 
restaurant bills. Americans going 
to Britain can save by buying in 
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advance British Railways Thrift 
Coupons, which provide 1,000 miles 
of go-where-you-please travel for 
as low as $21—or, for $24, nine-day 
guest tickets good for unlimited 
travel by train during that time. 
The Danish State Railways, during 
weekdays in the off season, have cut 
rates for those over 65 years old. 

Even the red tape of obtaining a 
passport has been speeded up. It 
requires only five to 10 days now 
instead of many weeks, and you can 
submit color photographs for iden- 
tification requirements! Currency 
and customs restrictions are fewer 
and more convenient than formerly 
on some borders. Travelers flying 
to New York from Montreal, for 
example, can have preflight cus- 
toms clearance at the Canadian 
city’s airport. 

Though basic air and rail rates 
have been increased in the United 
States, there are more alternate 
route and stopover privileges than 
ever before, and such concessions 
for the economy-minded as the 
“family fare” plan. This plan is 
offered by all major airlines and 
many railroads to increase work- 
day business from Monday through 
Thursday. 

Under it, a full-fare passenger 
can take along his spouse and all 
children under 22 at half fare, 
children under 12 at one-fourth 
fare. Another economy: With new 
Slumbercoaches, which give all the 
conveniences of Pullman roomettes 
except running ice water, the Bur- 
lington and the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads now offer coach passen- 


gers enclosed sleeping accommo- 
dations for a fee so small that the 
total fare is still less than a first- 
class ticket. 


“Just Charge It"’ 


ODAY you can charge nearly 

everything on credit cards. The 
American Hotel Association spon- 
sors the Universal Travelcard, good 
in over 4,400 hotels and 1,500 res- 
taurants. A Rail Travel Card is 
honored by 55 railroads. Oil com- 
panies issue credit cards to motor- 
ists. The Diners’ Club and Esquire 
Club cards are good for credit in 
thousands of establishments, in- 
cluding not only restaurants but 
also many hotels, motels, and 
stores. A Universal Air Travel Card 
requires a deposit of $425, but is 
good on all airlines. 

For those who want longer-term 
credit than a card provides, there is 
the “Go Now, Pay Later” plan, 
originated by Pan American World 
Airways in 1954 and since then 
adopted by other airlines and tour 
sponsors. Usually a 10 percent 
down payment is required, with 
the balance payable in monthly in- 
stallments over as long as 20 
months. 

Automation and electronics 
speed reservations and ticket serv- 
ice for you. The Sheraton hotels 
and several airlines use something 
called a Teleregister to determine 
instantly the availability of space. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad last 
year installed television cameras, 
receivers, and other electronic aids 
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Chicago's Edgewater Beach Hotel picks up or delivers 
guests at city’s airports via helicopter roof-top service 


to speed ticket service in its New 
York station. American Airlines 
has a new “Teleticketing” service 
which actually prints tickets by 
Teletype for its corporation cus- 
tomers in their offices. 

While competing fiercely, rival 
transportation lines also co-operate 
in many ways to make your trip 
easier. In California, the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific railroads 
honor each other’s tickets; the 
Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central do the same between se- 
lected points in the East. At its 
larger stations, the Southern Pacific 
will even sell you airline tickets! 


Royal-Carpet Treatment 


USINESSMEN taking the Wa- 
bash Railroad’s Blue Bird be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis are 
supplied with a Dictaphone and 
typewriter—even free carbon 
paper. Slippers are provided for 
tired males on “men only” Chicago- 
New York planes. The Southern 
Pacific provides mobile telephone 
service on its Lark and Cascade 
trains, and Northwest Airlines is 
experimenting with it aloft. 

All Hilton hotels now have other 
bedside books in each room, in 
addition to the Gideon Bible. (Capi- 
tal Airlines and New York Central 
trains also carry Gideon Bibles.) 
Among the telephone innovations 
at some hotels is a recording device 
for automatically registering valet 
calls and breakfast orders for the 
next morning. 
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Several Florida hotels offer 
guests free orange juice. Swimming 
pools are no novelty, but the new 
Las Brisas Hotel at Acapulco, 
Mexico, claims a record for quanti- 
ty: it has 36 of them. 


Behold the Motorist 


INCE 88 percent of intercity 

travel is by car, the motorist 
is also the object of much solici- 
tude. There are motor entrances 
and lobbies in the Los Angeles 
Statler, Denver’s Brown Palace, 
and Montreal’s new Queen Eliza- 
beth hotels. You can drive into the 
Huckins Hotel in Oklahoma City 
and your car will be parked on the 
same floor as your room, permitting 
you to leave your luggage in it, if 
you wish, 

If you don’t own an automobile, 
you can rent one almost anywhere, 
picking it up in one city and leav- 
ing it in another without extra 
charge. The Hertz Corporation, 
biggest of the car-rental firms, has 
formed a new company with Amer- 
ican Express to rent cars abroad; 
and Hertz this year is also expand- 
ing into the renting of airplanes. 

Other impacts of the air age are 
landing strips alongside many 
motels, and the construction of 
airport hotels where you can rest 
between connections without going 
into a city. And the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel recently started a 
helicopter service from Chicago 
airports to the hotel. The helicopter 
is shown above on the roof-top. 


VERYBODY loves children 

these days. Under 14 and with 
parents, they are free in all the 
Albert Pick hotels, nearly all Sher- 
atons, most of the Statlers, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal, 
and many others. Children are now 
given the full adult baggage allow- 
ance on transatlantic liners, mcst 
of which also have playrooms. 

TWA gives flying small fry a 
certificate signed by pilot and host- 
ess as evidence of their trip. Many 
hotels and motels offer baby sit- 
ters, sometimes “bonded.” The new 
300-room Beau Rivage at Bal 
Harbour, Florida, boasts “baby- 
vision,”’ an arrangement whereby a 
registered nurse at a central loca- 
tion watches sleeping youngsters in 
many rooms via closed-circuit tele- 
vision. 

Pets, too, are more welcome than 
in the past. American Airlines sells 
air kennels for use aboard its 
planes. Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York offers a $1 room service meal 
for dogs. The Gaines Dog Research 
Center in New York City sells a 
directory for 25 cents of 4,700 
hotels and motels which welcome 
dogs. If you travel with pet canar- 
ies, New York’s Barclay Hotel has 
a free aviary for them. London 
and New York airports have fine 
modern air hostels for pets. 


Special Tours 


ANY tours these days offer 
more than guided trips 
through museums and cathedrals. 
Show planes fly New Yorkers to 
London to see plays and meet the 
stars at parties afterward. There 
are tours for students, teachers, 
bird watchers, ballet and opera en- 
thusiasts which include meeting 
and sometimes residing with people 
of similar interests abroad. One of 
the newest is the “Bachelor Party” 
for single persons of both sexes, 
and naturally some of the travelers 
who take these trips become pros- 
pects for those resort hotels which 
specialize in honeymooners. 

Some hotels even guarantee that 
nature will co-operate to make your 
stay a pleasant one. Any day that 
the sun doesn’t shine, your room 
is free at The Key Wester in Key 
West, Fla. Rent also is canceled at 
The Virgin Isle Hotel on St. Thomas 
any day that the mean temperature 
drops below 70 degrees. And the 
Harbor Island Spa at Miami 
Beach, where slenderizing is the 
attraction, will give you your 
money back if you follow their 
advice and still fail to lose weight 
during your stay there! 
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This ADVANCED 
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Businessmen who cherish time as money choose 
ADVANCED Monro-Matic Calculators. The reasons 
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lly surer than any other calculator on the 
narket. Owners enjoy greater work output per man- 
hour 1 higher standard of figurework accuracy. 
Monro-Matic Calculators are being bought today 
by top companies like these 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey i+) & 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world — DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


for CALCULATING 
ADDING + ACCOUNTING 
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OBSERVATIONS OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


Many Accounting Reports are 
misleading. Thus charged Leonard 
Spacek, managing partner of 
Arthur Andersen & Co., at a Uni- 
versity of Tulsa conference recent- 
ly. These reports have been con- 
cealing the effects of inflation, 
producing an overstatement of 
profits by understating the cost of 
goods sold, and understating de- 
preciation charges. 

Mr. Spacek explained that cor- 
porations understate the cost of 
goods sold if they charge into oper- 
ations only the original cost rather 
than the current cost of items 
consumed, 

“How much of the present de- 
cline in reported profits is caused 
by the elimination of inflation in 
inventories cannot be estimated,” 
he declared. “But it could be sub- 
stantial . . .” 


The “Agency Shop"’ agreement 
reported in this space last month 
violates anti-union provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law. The Justice Depart- 
ment so held when it reviewed the 
contract recently negotiated by the 
Corn Products Refining Co. and AFL- 
CIO Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers Union. 

Under an ‘‘agency shop,” non- 
union employees must pay a union 
for ‘‘services’’—wage negotiations, 
grievance handling, and so forth— 
they receive from the union. The 
Justice Department held that the 
agreement was illegal because it re- 
quired nonunion workers to pay 
money to a union. 


Within 50 to 75 Years, Ameri- 
cans may be able to conduct all 
their financial affairs without the 
use of cash, coins, or checks. G. M. 
Hunt, of Designers for Industry in 
Cleveland, envisions a system that 
will work like this: 

Individuals will use an electronic 
“pocketbook,” a laminated metal 
card about the size of today’s 
pocketbook containing a complex 
network of printed circuitry. This 
will form the basis of an electronic 
“meter” showing the amount of 
dollars available to the user. 

Under 21st-century monetary 
procedures, all bank deposits and 
withdrawals, all ‘‘charge” payment 
and all “cash” payments will be 
recorded in the “pocketbook” and 
auxiliary data-processing eq uip- 
ment of all employers, banks, and 
businesses. 
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According to Mr. Hunt, all the 
typical components of such a sys- 
tem are known and could be built. 
The amount of time needed to con- 
vert our present money-handling 
system is the only remaining bar- 
rier to the use of the method. 
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Faith Healing can’t cure a massive 
depression but fight talk helps in a 
recession like the current one, feed- 
ing on fear and rumors. The two- 
line slogan above is the imprint of 
a stamp manufactured by Bankers 
& Merchants, Inc., of Chicago, 
which urges its use on letterheads, 
packages, and so forth. 

The stamp is available from office 
and supply stationery dealers, some 
of whom are giving it away. 


VACATION CERTIFICATE 


Tis is bo certify that on_ . 19 


VACATION REQUEST 


Thus vacenon becomes cerned on 


A Promissory Note for a paid 
vacation is issued to employees of 
Aldens, Inc. Delivered to each em- 
ployee at the start of the year, the 
attractive “bond” guarantees a paid 
vacation if the employee is working 
for the company on the anniversary 
of his date of employment. The 
814- by 11-inch note (reproduced 
above) states the date on which the 
employee will have earned a one- 
to four-week paid vacation, and it 
specifies the year-long period dur- 


will have carmed___ week(s) of paid vacation. This vacation 
may b. taken af any lime between ‘ 19 


mot interfere with the Section’s work schedule. 


Some 45,000 People attended 
the National Office Management 
Association’s International Office 
Exposition last month in Chicago. 
Greatest interest in products ex- 
hibited by 130 exhibitors centered 
around the newest designs in light- 
ning-fast electronic computers, 
motorized filing systems with push- 
button selection of filed documents, 
and office automation equipment 
with paper-tape “memories.” 

Over 1,500 executives represent- 
ing office management from all 
types of business, industry, and 
educational fields attended the 39th 
International Conference of NOMA 
which was held in connection with 
the exposition. Top “meat and po- 
tatoes” session was a panel discus- 
sion of five office executives on 
“The White-Collar Worker in To- 
day’s Economy.” Consensus of 
these authorities was that in spite 
of automation and the laborsaving, 
the white-collar worker will still be 
the top “equipment” in the decade 
ahead. Other sessions dealt with 
cost reduction through employee 
communications, creative thinking, 
work simplification. 
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ing which the vacation may be 
taken. 

The back of the form outlines 
Aldens’ vacation policy, and the 
four- by eight-inch coupon is used 
by the employee to indicate his 
choice of vacation time. 

Aldens feels that the vacation 
certificate gives the employee a 
complete understanding of the va- 
cation privileges, and encourages 
him to remain in the company so 
his vacation can be realized. 
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Documentor Typewriter Has A 
Useful Reverse Tab Key 


The Documentor, a new electric type- 
writer by Underwood, has a reverse 
tabulator key that stops the carriage 
at the nearest tab setting when mov- 
ing from right to left. This enables 
typist to make quick indentation from 
both directions. A new key (exclama- 
tion point and degree symbol) makes 
the typewriter a 44-key machine. 
Underwood Corporation, Dept. AB, 1 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Fordigraph Duplicator Has A 
Direct-Feed for Fluid 


Fluid for the Fordigraph, a portable 
inkless duplicator, can be fed directly 
from the gallon container in which 
the fluid is purchased. The user 
simply connects the suction hoses 
with the gallon can, and Fordigraph 
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does the rest. The duplicator delivers 
as many as 500 copies of any job 
from post card to legal size. Fordi- 
graph Corporation of America, Dept. 
AB, 387 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
New York. 


Selector Auto-Typist Offers A 
Widest Range of Selectivity 


Model 5650, a new 50-paragraph Se- 
lector Auto-typist, has the widest 
range of selectivity ever offered in a 
single roll automatic typewriter. 
Total line capacity of the record roll 
is 250, or a total of 17,500 characters. 
Any combination of paragraph 
lengths can be used as long as the 
total does not exceed 250 lines. Amer- 
ican Automatic Typewriter Company, 
Dept. AB, 2323 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


Electrosumma 22 Is Compact A 
Adding-Listing Machine 


Olivetti’s Electrosumma 22 is a com- 
pact adding-listing machine, with 
high capacity, direct subtraction, 
credit balance, the new credit balance 
indicator, and the new automatic date 
or code printer. With 12-column entry 
and 13-column total capacity, it 
weighs only 22 pounds and measures 
916 inches wide by 14% inches deep. 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 
Dept. AB, 375 Park Ave., New York 
22, New York. 


Portable Collator Gathers 
6,000 Sheets an Hour 


This inexpensive collator has a nor- 
mal gathering speed of 6,000 sheets 
an hour, Made of aluminum, the col- 
lator weighs seven pounds, is com- 
pact, and accommodates paper up to 
14 by 17 inches. Each of its 12 
stations holds 500 sheets of 16-pound 
paper. A. P. Heinz Company, Dept. 
AB, 2422 Lunt Ave., Chicago 45, III. 
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Five Colors of Copy Paper 
Match Income Tax Forms 


Five new colors of “Thermo-Fax” 
copy paper match U. S. Internal 
Revenue Service income tax forms. 
Copies can be submitted directly or 
kept for personal records. The papers 
are also available for color coding of 
documents. Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. S8-61, 900 
Bush St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Microfilm Flow Camera Makes 
Images of High-Grade Quality 


DOCUMAT F116, a new 16mm. micro- 
film flow camera, produces images 
of suitable quality for continuous en- 
largement. It also returns original 
documents at a convenient height. 
DOCUMAT, Inc., Dept. AB, 385 Con- 
cord Ave., Belmont 78, Mass. 


Functional Lines Highlight A 


Dictaphone’s Time-Master 
Slim, functional lines of Dictaphone’s 
new Time-Master touch-button dic- 


tating machine blend with modern 
office furnishings. Fast-action touch- 
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buttons and new lightweight, spe- 
cially tilted mike make for effortless 
dictation. Time-Master also has tran- 
sistorized amplifier for instant avail- 
ability, quiet motor, and the Dicta- 
belt record. Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. AB, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Columbia Office Chairs Have 
Seven Styles, Many Colors 


Office chairs in seven styles and a 
wide variety of colors represent the 
new Columbia line. Chair types in- 
clude a de luxe executive model; two 
junior executive swivel types; two 
styles of matching side armchairs; an 
armless side chair; and an adjustable, 
swivel-type secretarial posture chair. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Dept. 
AB, Jenkintown, Pa. 


New Paper Cutter Proves 
Sturdy, Accurate, Safe 


“Triumph,” the new manual precision 
paper cutter, has simple operation 
with precision accuracy, safety, and 
sturdiness at low cost. It permits 
professional cutting down to as small 
as % inch. Michael Lith Sales Corp., 
Dept. AB, 143 W. 45th St., New York 
36, New York. 


Sheerline American Modern A 
Is Attractive Furniture 


New Sheerline American Modern 
office furniture has approximately 100 
combinations of pedestals, frames, 
and top units. For both executive and 
general office use, the furniture has 
clean, functional lines which proclaim 
a crisp efficiency. Art Metal Construc- 
tion Co., Dept. AB, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Beautiful Paintings Used as 
Drapery Textile Designs 


Draperies with beautiful paintings as 
textile designs add to contemporary 
office surroundings because of un- 
usual placement of design and color- 
ation. Available also are textured 
imported Belgian linens and color-fast 
cottons for heavy sun usage. Edwin 
Raphael Co., Inc., Dept. AB, Holland, 
Michigan. 
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Spacemaster Office Desks + 
Available in Five Models 


Spacemaster office desks incorporate 
all the linear styling usually associ- 
ated with executive and private of- 
fices. Features include _ self-edged 
plastic tops, file drawers on full prog- 
ress extension slides, and _ special 
brush brass-finish hardware. The 
series includes an overhang executive 
desk, consultation desk, secretarial 
desk, staff desk, and matching tables. 
Jasper Office Furniture Company, 
Dept. AB, Jasper, Ind. 


Simplex Adding Machine 
Weighs Only 14 Pounds 


A new Simplex 10-key adding ma- 
chine, hand-operated for adding, sub- 
tracting, and listing, is called the 
“Little Giant.” The machine, Model 
811H14, is no larger than an eight- by 
1l-inch sheet of paper. It weighs 14 
pounds, but is sturdily built for 
heavy-duty use. Direct subtraction 
and automatic credit balance are pro- 
vided. Minus items and negative 
totals and subtotals print in red. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. AB, Orange, N. J. 
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Rol-A-Chart Control Board 
Simplifies Scheduling 


Rol-a-chart visual control board 
simplifies scheduling by employing a 
rotating, transparent sleeve. Upon its 
13,240 quarter-inch squares, entries 
are made with a marking pencil and 
erased with a cloth. The squares are 
grouped into 12 hours, weeks, or 
months; and five of these time inter- 
vals are always visible. The board 
hangs flat on a wall or stands on a 
desk. Conley, Baltzer & Steward, 
Dept. AB, 494 Jefferson St., San 
Francisco 9, Calif. 


New Verifax Viscount Copier 
Copies Wide Range of Sizes 


The Verifax Viscount Copier makes 
copies of anything from a business 
card to an outside 10- by 16-inch 
inventory form. It has an improved 
paper feed assembly and a new trim- 
mer guide assembly for 10-inch paper. 
In addition, the new copier embodies 
an automatic timer which compen- 
sates for changes in electrical voltage. 
Business Photo Methods, Dept. AB, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
4, New York. 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
9 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 
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* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free 16-Page Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-6 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
%%". Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 
f 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Another iad Piggy-Back Product... 


Lithofold’s pre-punched and pre-numbered 
piggy-back Electronic Checks are quickly 
typed as part of your original form. They'll 
slash your costs by automatic reconcile- 
ment on tabulating equipment in a fraction 
of l-reconcil t time! Works with 
any tab cards of your choice riding piggy- 
back on Lithofold Continuous Forms. Pre- 
pare on your present tabulators, typewrit- 
ers or teletypewriters. 


Consult us on your forms problems— 
no obligation! 


AmeriCan 


A ° 
aK thofoldl COcpoithin 
$00 BITTNER ST ST. LOUIS 15, MO 








GOT HIGH-PRICED HELP 5 
e LOOKING FOR RECORDS « 


LOW-COST “CONVOY” § 
e STORAGE FILESe 


All your semi-active or inactive records 
are instantly available. What a time and 
money-saver today! 

Rigidized permanent Drawer and Shell 
construction eliminates shelving and costly 
searching (the biggest item). 

All this at half the cost of steel because 
“CONVOYS” are heavy duty 
corrugated board processed to 
remarkable strength. 

Sizes: letter, legal, check, 
deposit slip, tab card 
10 others. 

There’s a dealer 
near you — or write 


CONVOY, Inc. 


STATION B, BOX 216-L 
CANTON 6, OHIO 
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don’t miss getting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. Since it is current, 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets completely exhausted. Re- 
quests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the sources listed. 





MORE THAN 500 laboratories 
throughout the country, mostly 
geared to servicing small firms, are 
listed in the “Directory of Indepen- 
dent Commercial Laboratories Per- 
forming Research and Development.” 
To obtain a copy, send 40 cents to 
the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


* 


READERS WITH A SPECIAL inter- 
est in time management for salesmen 
will find it rewarding to write for a 
free sample copy of a new booklet on 
this subject by J. C. Aspley. Send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
Time Management Editor, Dartnell 
Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


* * * 


HIGHWAY HAZARD WARNINGS 
are detailed in a manual published by 
a manufacturer of hazard warning 
portable lanterns, torches, and elec- 
tronic flashers. Copies of the manual 
will be sent by Hazard Warning 
Lighting Division, R. E. Dietz Co., 
225 Wilkinson St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


* * * 


BLAST OFF! More than 100 space 
words and terms are defined in a 
handy pocket-size glossary. Words 
such as “lox” and “rockoon” are 
among the many listed and defined. 
To obtain the glossary, write: ‘The 
Age of Space,” The Philadelphia Sav- 
ing Fund Society, 1212 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* %* * 


PROGRAMING A COMPUTER, by 
means of the Intercom 1000 system, is 
explained in a new four-page bulletin. 
Even those with no previous com- 
puter experience can learn the sys- 
tem, which has been designed for use 
with the Bendix G-15 general purpose 
digital computer, in four hours or less. 
The computer’s own typewriter, tape 
punch, and magazine-loaded photo 
reader provide basic input-output. 
“Debugging” facilities are provided. 
Bendix Computer Division, 5630 
Arbor Vitae St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIXTY ARTICLES on the New Eng- 
land scene which were published 
originally in “New England Journeys 
—Number 6” can be obtained by 
writing to New England Journeys, 
Back Bay P. O. Box 49, Boston, Mass. 


4+ * 


SEARCHING QUESTIONS, 60 of 
them, are offered in the May “Nielsen 
Researcher” as a check on the effi- 
ciency of company functions. Two 
charts in the article portray examples 
of good results from changes in sales 
coverage and tactics. The May issue 
will be sent by A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany, 2101 Howard St., Chicago 45, 
Illinois. 
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HOW NOT TO BE an engineer (and 
a lot of other professions) is cleverly 
presented in a pocket-size booklet, 
“On Being an Egghead; or Engineers- 
manship for the Shell of It.” To re- 
ceive a copy, write: Benson-Lehner 
Corporation, 11930 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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STEP-BY-STEP, the way to establish 
and promote a company’s public im- 
age is outlined in a new 12-page, 
three-color booklet, ‘‘The Corporate 
Image... and How to Build it.” Such 
an image can increase the effective- 
ness of advertising, and can build ac- 
ceptance and demand for its products, 
the booklet states. Copies may be ob- 
tained from King-Casey, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


* co x 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION, what it 
is, and what it can do for you, are 
highlighted in a brochure available 
from S. J. Fecht and Associates, 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


om * * 


MOVIES ABOUT STEEL are listed 
in a catalog that briefly describes the 
21 films. Among the titles are: 
“Mackinac Bridge Diary,” “Research 
in Steel,” and “Steel Buildings for 
Better Farming.” The catalog may 
be obtained from United States Steel 
Corporation, 525 William Penn PL, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


a * % 


TYPES OF STOCK FORMS and how 
they can be used to greatest advan- 
tage by any business are discussed 
and illustrated in “Stanreco Stock 
Business Forms” catalog. In each 
case the forms are described, and 
brief outlines of probable uses are 
given. To obtain the catalog, write: 
Market Development Department, 
The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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HOW WELL has small business held 


its place in recent decades? The an- 
swer is given in a report, “The Per- 4 ° 
sistence of Small Business,”’ based on 
data on unincorporated businesses 


which are typically small. The report i 
will be sent by The W. E. Upjohn « Think of us. You can't go wrong 
Institute for Community Research, =f 
709 S. Westnedge Ave., Kalamazoo, When you figure on ewuss) 


Michigan. 
os *< 


TECHNICAL SURVEYS and their 
importance in any sound product de- 
velopment program are spelled out 
in a four-page brochure. The bro- 
chure also describes the personnel 
groups which handle these technical 
surveys, and the manner in which 
study budgets are handled in close 
co-operation with the client. De- 
signers for Industry, 4241 Parkway, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


* % * 


HOW FEDERAL AGENCIES lend 

technical and financial assistance ; : 

through 45 activities is explained in The PLUS Simplex Electric Calculator — 
“Federal yer rom = yo only electric adding-calculating machine 
munities.”” Included are: Federal de- : . : 

partments and agencies, nature and in the manual-operation price range. 
purpose of programs, list of branch 
offices, and titles of printed materials. product of 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Control Systems inc 

, inti = , . 
ary ag ig <> Finger Mina PLUS COMPUTING MACHINES DIVISION 

oe os F = 5 Beekman Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Se IPLUSI REctor 2-0045 
Representatives in Principal Cities 

MOVABLE WALLS, their key fea- 
tures, complete architectural specifi- 


cations, and detailed section draw- 
ig ave presented in an stove’ MOM am COUR UL UR 
12-page brochure. The brochure may 
be obtained from E. F. Hauserman 


Co., 7516 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, : ae : 
Ohio. The world makes way for executives with ideas for the growth of the business. 


* * & There is no better way to stimulate that kind of creative thinking than by keeping 
informed about how others are developing methods to do things more effectively 
NEW LIFE can be put into crumpled . .. more profitably. 


ned og A gpm ma The only magazine dedicated to management for growth is AMERICAN 
a . ’ BUSINESS. Each issue tells how companies like yours have broken through 

throughout the entire tabulating op- barriers to growth; how growth-minded executives are moving ahead in their 
eration. The process is described in a companies. A trial subscription will convince you. 
four-page illustrated booklet, avail- 
able from Cummins-Chicago Corp., 
4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago SPECIAL OFFER 
40, Illinois. To help you determine the usefulness of AMERICAN BUSINESS in your present 

* * * position, three files of specially selected articles have been prepared. Each file deals 

with an important phase of management: 





REPRODUCIBLE COPIES, remov- 
ing information from originals and —PUTTING YOUR IDEAS ACROSS 

copies, and combining photos and —WRITING ACTION-GETTING REPORTS 

text to produce illustrated copies are —MANAGING PEOPLE SUCCESSFULLY 

a few of the techniques illustrated in 

a 12-page tabs describing the All three files PLUS seven regular issues of AMERICAN BUSINESS—$2.50 
Copyflex diazotype copying process. 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 1802 
Central Rd., Mount Prospect, Il. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
| accept your special $2.50 trial offer—seven regular is- 
sues plus the three files of selected articles. 
C) Bill company C) Bill me 


* * * 


FLIGHT LINE CHAIRS are illus- 
trated in a 12-page brochure. It uti- 
lizes full-color photographs to show 
the line of executive and general office 
chairs, reception room seating, and 
institutional chairs. To receive a 
copy, write: Steelcase, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Nome 

Position 

Firm 

Street 

City Zone... State 
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How Ready! 
THE DARTNELL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


This new Handbook 
fills a great need. It 
provides a systematic 
approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing 
and maintaining a 
sound and effective 
public relations policy 
for any business— 
large or small. In 
preparing the Hand- 
book for more than 
three years, the edi- 
torial staff made a 
thorough survey of 
the outstanding pub- 
lic relations ideas, activities, and 
plans used by companies in many 
lines of business. 


Copiously illustrated and including 
valuable reference data, facts, fig- 
ures, case studies, and detailed pro- 
gram outlines, this Handbook is a 
practical management tool which 
blueprints the various methods you 
can use to carry out an effective pub- 
lic relations program for your com- 
pany, be it large or small. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Determining Policy and Strategy 
Budgeting for Better Public Relations 
Public Opinion Polls 

The Public Relations Executive 
Planning a Long-Range Program 
Co-ordination With Sales and Advertising 
Making an Organization PR Conscious 
Dealing With Emergencies 

When the Plant Is Struck 

Staging a Successful Open House 
Visitors to the Plant 

Making Memberships Pay 

Working With Competitors 

Radio and TV Publicity 

Getting a Good Press 

External and Internal Publications 
Public Talks and Appearances 
Meetings and Receptions 

Stockholder Relations 

Community Relations 

Public Service Projects 

“Get Out the Vote’ Campaigns 
Measuring the Results of Public Relations 





Departmental Equipment 


1,005 pages. Size 5 by 8 inches. 


Bound in leatherette. Complete $1 5 00 


IU i iicccrnsiesrnnciontnnn 
Plus Postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRIAL SELL- 
ing. By David Seltz. This book can 
introduce beginners to some basic 
principles and serve as a stimulating 
review to the experienced salesman. 
Although men with a background in 
this field will find it somewhat ele- 
mentary, it can be useful as a tool 
for broadening the horizon of spe- 
cialists who concentrate their efforts 
on one or two products or in limited 
fields of application. 

Some of the material about pros- 
pecting provides a good reminder of 
the need for critical analysis, based 
more on facts and less on opinions, in 
determining who is a_ worthwhile 
prospect and where it pays off best 
in the investment of selling effort. 

The chapter on “Making the Right 
Approach” can pay excellent divi- 
dends to salesmen who are not now 
making full use of knowledge about 
the varied types of interests to be 
found in men with different jobs 
within the same company. 

Other chapters of special interest 
are: “Meeting Objections in Indus- 
trial Selling,” “How Advisory Serv- 
ices Can Be Used to Help Make 
Sales,” and “Realizing the Full Po- 
tential of Your Market.’ Making the 
most of selling time gets a share of 
attention, and most of the ideas in- 
cluded under this topic are practical 
and deserving of serious study. Pren- 
tice-Haill, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 256 pp. $5.65. R.B.R. 


IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT: 
Papers and Case Histories Presented 
at 10th International Systems Meet- 
ing. For 10 years, the Systems and 
Procedures Association of America 
has fought to make the job of “sys- 
tems engineer” attain recognition as 
a profession. Perusal of this rather 
ponderous tome (9 by 11 inches in 
size, 3% pounds in weight) suggests 
that systems men are indeed ap- 
proaching their goal, but that man- 
agement has not yet gone as far in 
recognizing the profession as have 
the practitioners themselves. 

Eighty men and two women 
(Pauline Putnam, of The Writing 
Clinic, San Francisco; and Mona 
Sheppard, vice-president of Leahy & 
Co., New York) have contributed 
papers ranging from Budgetary Con- 
trol and Correspondence Management 
to Data Processing and Work Simpli- 
fication Systems. 

As with any compendium of papers, 
there is some duplication of material; 
yet the book will prove must reading 
for all systems men, and should be 
of interest to management in indus- 


Execulves 


tries where “systems and procedures” 
(a term which has taken on a special 
significance beyond the generic mean- 
ing of the words) is a factor. The 
Systems & Procedures Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 4463 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 510 pp. Ee Lse 


UNDERSTANDING COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING, Edited by Elizabeth 
Marting. Subtitled THE EXECUTIVE’S 
GUIDE, this publication presents collec- 
tive bargaining from the point of view 
of the executive who does not special- 
ize in industrial relations. Text is 
nontechnical and is made up of short 
sections contributed by over 40 
companies. 

Each of the nine chapters includes 
contributions from some of the ex- 
perts. Included in text are such im- 
portant aspects of bargaining as how 
to prepare contract talks, how to 
function effectively at the bargaining 
table, how to check the contract for 
clarity and precision, and what to do 
when a strike occurs. 

Singling out one chapter as being 
more informative than another is a 
bit difficult, since all of the text is 
helpful and reflects the current situ- 
ation; but in our opinion the contract 
check list included in the chapter, 
“The Contract and Its Wording,” was 
real “meat and potatoes.” It makes 
an ideal guide for checking pro- 
visions, and its 14 pages will assist 
any executive—whether an industrial 
relations authority or not—in quali- 
fying an existing or newly develcped 
contract. 

The volume provides the operating 
executive a sound one-volume guide 
to the collective bargaining process. 
American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
415 pp. $7.50. E.M.R. 


MODULAR MANAGEMENT AND 
HUMAN LEADERSHIP: A PRACTICAL 
MANUAL FOR FOREMEN AND SUPERVISORS 
ON HOW TO HELP WORKERS WORK. By 
Frank Pieper. Any supervisor who is 
not scared away by the formida- 
ble title of this book will find it very 
worthwhile reading. It is perhaps as 
fine a presentation of leadership prin- 
ciples and practices as has ever been 
put in print; and the author, despite 
a rather academic blurb by the pub- 
lisher, has written in simple, conver- 
sational style. Management will find 
this book useful for serious-minded 
supervisors; but if the book is pur- 
chased, the dust jacket had best be 
chucked aside, lest the blurb scare 
away prospective readers. Methods 
Press, 4090 University Station, Min- 
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neapolis 14, Minn. 288 pp. $6.50. 
(Choice of cloth or plastic bindings.) 
ee 


MANAGERIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Harold J. Leavitt. The author states 
in his preface that the book “is in- 
tended both for people who already 
know something about managerial 
life and for those about to commit 
themselves to it.”” He adds, “it is not 
so much a description of what hap- 
pens to people in management as an 
attempt to account for some of the 
things that happen.” 

Text begins with “People One at a 
Time”—an examination of the indi- 
vidual and his behavior. The second 
section—“People Two at a Time’’— 
is concerned with influence in face- 
to-face situations, with the problem 
of getting other people to tick differ- 
ently. The third section—‘People in 
Threes to Twenties’’—covers com- 
mittees and small groups and the 
problems involved in getting them 
to work effectively together. Last 
section—“‘People in Hundreds and 
Thousands”—is about the nature of 
business organizations and the prob- 
lems that arise. 

The book is practical with only 
slight overtones of the academic fil- 
tering in. This reviewer was im- 
pressed and feels the author has done 
an unusual job of organizing and 
categorizing a subject which has had 
its share of editorial treatment. The 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 335 pp. 
$5.00. R.E.M. 


Briefly Noted 


SATISFYING THE SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEE. Released by the Industrial 
Relations Division, NAM. This prac- 


tical manual deals with all categories 
of white-collar workers and makes 
up-to-date suggestions on how to 
build better employee relations. Four 
parts are: Status and Recognition; 
Compensation; Communication; and 
Supervision, Text is concise and easy 
to understand. Each part of this use- 
ful manual was compiled by a sub- 
committee of specialists who are top 
industrial relations executives. in 
some of the Nation’s leading firms. 
A useful manual. Industrial Relations 
Division, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. 63 pp. 50 cents. Quantity 
prices on request 


INLAND MARINE AND TRANS- 
PORTATION INSURANCE, By 
William H. Rodda. This is the second 
edition of a book, a standard in its 
field, by the winner of the Wright 
Insurance Literature Award. In addi- 
tion to general coverage, new edition 
features a complete description of the 
new package types of insurance for 
transporting property by truck, ship, 
rail, and air. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 594 
pp. $8.00. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 
Manuscripts 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. EBERLE 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 











Resumes 





RESUMES FOR EXECUTIVES AND EN- 
GINEERS our specialty. Write for “How to 
Write Your Resume” with sample guide and 
forms—$1.50 postpaid. THE RESUME WORK- 
SHOP, Dept. B, Orville E. Armstrong & Co., 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Business Booklets 





The Vest-Pocket Course in Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 
By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! As a refresher 
course in the fundamentals of selling, over 
200,000 copies have been bought by com- 
panies to give to their salesmen, dealers, 
and to men who want to get into selling. 
64 pages. 4 by 6 inches. Send for sample 
copy, 40 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 














Sales Training Films 
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Dartnell Presents 
Monty Woolley and Geraldine Brooks in 


SO WWD 
GOLD 
HOURS 


New Color Movie for Sales Meetings 


In selling, only those hours 
spent face to face with cus- 
tomers are solid gold. To close 
more business and win more 
new customers, a salesman 
must increase his share of 
solid gold hours. This half- 
hour sound movie shows how 
to do it. Featuring two well- 
known stars and full color 
photography it is sure to high- 
light your next sales meeting. 
Suits any line of business. 


Write for Rental or Purchase Details 


DARTNELL agaist 


TRAINING FILMS 








1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Goof-offs Disappearing 


At the National Sales Executives convention 
in Washington last month. Charles Brower, 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, condemned this as “the era of the great 
gooft-off, the age of the half-done job.” 

Our land “is populated with laundry men 
who won't iron shirts, with waiters who won't 
serve, with carpenters who will come around 
someday maybe, with executives whose mind 
is on the golf course...” 

Long years of easy living have indeed dulled 
what Justice Holmes called “the jobbist phi- 
losophy” and Veblen “the instinct of workman- 
ship.” Yet a little adversity can revive the 
craftsman’s interest in work. A householder of 
our acquaintance, previously discouraged by 
apathy and high estimates, decided one Satur- 
day morning to see if he could get a stonemason 
to rebrick his crumbling fireplace. The first two 
he called were in and came right around to 
make estimates. When he got home from the 
office Monday night the job had been done—at 
one-third the cost of a 1956 estimate. All is not 
lost, Mr. Brower. 


Unscientific Management 

Prosperity hasn’t been the only force to 
dampen the “instinct of workmanship.” Fred- 
erick Winslow Taylor’s “scientific manage- 
ment” has taken its toll, too. This has been 
substantiated most recently by a Yale Univer- 
sity study. A. Richard Marks, assistant profes- 
sor of industrial administration, believed that 
integrating job design and personnel selection 
could revive job interest. His theories were 
tested in a California plant where 42 workers 
participated in the project. Of the 42 workers, 
29 had been employed on an assembly line, 
‘ach with a specialized operation to perform, 
with no responsibility or control over the quali- 
ty of the product or the productivity. They 
were assigned to jobs redesigned to meet their 
individual needs. Although they were still 
turning out the same item, they now had com- 
plete responsibility for quality and produc- 
tivity. There was an immediate 75 percent 
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reduction in defective items with no reduction 
in productivity. Professor Marks reports two 
other benefits: An elimination of the frustra- 
tions experienced on a mechanically paced 
conveyer line. Second, the development of a 
more favorable attitude toward the company. 
Scientific management that regards man as a 
machine isn’t so scientific after all. 


Many Called, Few Chosen 


At the recent Dartnell-McMurry employee 
seleetion and evaluation conference, Dr. 
Robert N. McMurry, who has had 25 years’ 
experience helping companies recruit and 
select employees, gave these estimates of the 
number of candidates generally interviewed to 
fill a specific job opening: 


Hourly workers....................... 10 candidates 


Office and clerical.....20 to 25 candidates 


20 to 100 candidates 


Plain Talk 


By ancient custom, speeches to industry 
meetings are supposed to be inspirational ad- 
dresses, full of mutual admiration and_ the 
sweet smell of success. This long-established 
practice was refreshingly violated by Richard 
LD. Wells of the Fabric Research Laboratories 
in a recent talk before the Second Textile Re- 
search Conference in New York City. “Isn't 
it time,” he asked, “to get off the knees in 
Washington; to stop pleading, ‘Look what you 
are doing to us’? Washington has never heeded 
this approach, nor does it appear to be having 
a change of heart now ... The fact is that no- 
body gives a hoot what happens to the textile 
industry, except the textile people. It can 
count on no loyal gratitude for the unique 
accomplishment of improving its products to 
sell at lower prices in spite of doubling its 
wage scale . . . It can count on no pity or help 
from without.” To the chronically sick textile 
industry this may have been bitter medicine. 
To more robust industries it can be a prudent 
preventative. 
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ONE OF THE many modern plants of Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 


NATIONALS ARE EASY to operate, making it easier for Hoerner Boxes, Inc. to train 


new employees 





A NATIONAL SYSTEM handles complicated accounting jobs with maximum speed and efficiency. 


“Our ational System 
saves us *13,800 a year... 


R. N. HOERNER, President of Hoerner 
Boxes, Inc. 


pays for itself every 15 months!”’—Hoemer Boxes, Inc. 


Keokuk, lowa 


“Until we installed a National Sys- 
tem the employees in our accounting 
department had to put in much over- 
time work,” writes R. N. Hoerner, 
President of Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 
“We are pleased to report that our 
Nationals handle all our bookkeep- 
ing quickly and efficiently and, as a 
result, make important savings in 
time and money. 

“We use our National Accounting 
Machines for many different jobs — 
from preparation of payroll and of 


government reports to maintenance 
of profit sharing and retirement trust 
records. Our Nationals complete all 
of these jobs with speed and effi- 
ciency and have made it possible for 
us to simplify our accounting set-up. 

“All in all our National System 
saves us at least $13,800 a year, pays 
for itself every 15 months!” 


(BoeRererrne 


President of Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
increased efficiency made possible bv 
a National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular 
yearly profit. For complete informa- 
tion, call your nearby National repre- 
sentative today. He’s listed in 


the yellow pages of your Se? 
phone book. 
“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
MWalional 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES. 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wor paper (No Carson Requinen) 








They’re paying to be sold and they like it! 


Each week an estimated 55 million movie-goers eagerly pay admission for the privilege. And on a number of 
movie programs, top Hollywood stars share the billing with a story that sells ideas for an astute business firm. 


How about Audience Reaction? Any exhibitor will tell you that demand for Jam Handy commercial “short 
subjects” far exceeds the supply! Exhibitors know from twenty years of experience that Jam Handy produces 
commercial films that please patrons—and they say so. 


The Jam Handy Organization has the facilities and the experience you'll need to entertain the Nation’s vast 
movie theater audience as you sell it. Top-flight professional guidance in planning, writing, casting and con- 
trolling studio production of commercial films is yours for the asking at entirely realistic cost. 


But Jam Handy One-Stop Service doesn’t stop there. Our Distribution Department can deliver wide circulation 
of sponsored motion pictures produced to high theatrical standards. Distribution can be selective—community, 
regional or national. All audiences counted and verified. For details call . . . 


7c JAM HANDY Onpenceation 


MOTION PICTURES « DRAMATIZATIONS «© PRESENTATIONS e¢ VISUALIZATIONS © SLIDEFILMS + TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


JUdson 2-4060 Hollywood 3-232) TRinity 5-2450 ENterprise 6289 ZEnith 0143 $Tate 2-6757 
CALL NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD DETROIT DAYTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 





